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A thorough treatment of the problems involved in the following areas: 
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Transportation ® Population 


Health and Sanitation 
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Modern, world-wide treatment of economic, climatic, 
physical, human, product, regional factors 








A completely revised fourth edition by York, Rowe, and Cooper 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Through the world approach, WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
stresses interdependence, both in the matter of imports, exports, raw 
materials, and markets and also in relation to the less-known facts of 
the places of origin and the migration of world resources. 


Through this dynamic book the student gets an important historical 
and sociological picture. The human aspects of geography are empha- 
sized constantly, and the entire presentation is personalized with many 
interesting stories and incidents. Every important technique of presenta- 
tion is used, including contrasts, pictures, charts, examples, stories, 
challenging captions, questions, vivid word pictures, and analogies. 


Bare facts and statistics yield in this book to more vivid interpretations 
of geographic information. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
is such a completely revised book that 
a new title has been used to emphasize 
this complete revision. In the present 
troubled world with unsettled political 
boundaries here is a book you can 
teach with confidence because it em- 
phasizes the economic, climatic, physi- 
cal, human, product, and regional fac- 
tors without depending upon references 
to questionable political boundaries. In 
this scholarly new book economic 
geography is treated as a central core 
to which the factors of history, soci- 
ology, and anthropology contribute. 


A scholarly treatment has been accom- 
plished in almost fiction-like style that 
will capture the interest of every stu- 
dent. 
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TEACHING CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 


CHOOL programs must be designed to 
S meet the life needs of pupils—the needs of 
pupils while they are in school as well as 
their needs after schooldays are over. The goal 
of our educational efforts must be to provide for 
every child and youth a school program so 
adapted to his abilities that it will develop his 
maximum usefulness to himself, to his commu- 
nity, to his nation, and to society. School pro- 
grams must be designed to develop good citizens, 
well-adjusted individuals who can “get along” 
with others at work, at home, and at play. 

These objectives have been stated many times 
and in many ways. It is not difficult to obtain 
general agreement to such statements of broad 
basic objectives for our school programs. On the 
other hand, there is much disagreement as to how 
such a school program should be organized, what 
the content should be, what methods should be 
used—both for in-class and out-of-class activities— 
as we attempt to build curriculums for children 
and youth based on overall objectives readily 
agreed upon. 

At the risk of causing further disagreement, 
but with the hope of at least stimulating further 
thinking on the questions, I should like to con- 
sider one area—the teaching of contemporary 
affairs—which I believe deserves a high priority 
in the school program for every child and youth. 
Obviously no attempt can be made to outline, 
or even to suggest, a total program to meet 
all needs. I shall start by making a brief analy- 
sis of the major problems we face in society to- 
day. 


Major ProsLeMs WE FACE 


1. We are seeking to achieve stability and se- 
curity in our domestic economy and at the same 
time to preserve the individual liberties and 
initiatives basic to our democratic way of life. 
This is part of the continuing struggle between 
liberty and security that has been with mankind 
throughout the ages. 

2. We are trying to improve human relation- 
ships both between individuals and between vari- 
ous groups in our society in accordance with the 
tenets of American democracy. We are aiming 


to bring about a fuller realization of basic human 
rights and a more complete recognition of the 
basic dignity and worth of the individual.’ 

g. We are endeavoring to achieve a lasting 
peace in the world. Here we find ourselves in- 
extricably enmeshed in international affairs. 
Furthermore, we find that there is a close rela- 
tionship between domestic and international 
questions. 

4. We are struggling with the problems of re- 
ducing the lag between technological develop- 
ments and the adjustment of our culture to 
scientific advancements. Many of the complex 
problems suggested by the first three items have 
arisen as a result of our failure to make proper 
social adjustments to technological change. With . 
the industrial revolution came the “steam age.” 
This was followed by the “electrical age,” which 
gave us the internal combustion engine (among 
many other things)* and in turn brought 
us the “air age.” All of this revolutionized pro- 
duction, communication, transportation, and 
ways of living. However, before we had learned 
to live with these advances, and to become their 
master and not their slave, we found ourselves 
in the “atomic age” with all its presently unex- 
plored and unknown potentialities for good or 
evil. 


CONTEMPORARY NEEDS SHOULD SHAPE 
CuRRICULUM 


HESE problems have manifold implications 

and raise questions that have long _per- 
plexed nations and rulers. Yet the continuing 
existence of our nation, and our way of life, de- 
mands that we find workable solutions to these 
complex problems. 

If we pause to think on these observations for 
a few moments, we will realize the tremendous 
task and responsibility facing our schools. It is 
a responsibility of all teachers and school ad- 
ministrators, and one that continues throughout 
the entire educational program. 

Whether the reader agrees in whole or in part 
with this analysis of the major problems of so- 
ciety is not important. What is vitally important 
is that every teacher give some thought to the 
basic issues of present-day society. It is only by 
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fixing firmly in mind some concept as to what 
our basic problems are that a teacher can acquire 
a frame of reference (or, if you prefer the term, 
criteria) that can be used in determining the 
content of the curriculum. Our schools must 
realistically prepare youth to live in society, to 
deal with the problems of their day, and to make 
that society a better place in which to live. Thus 
the teacher must continually make value judg- 
ments as to what shall be taught. Unless the 
teacher has carefully analyzed the problems and 
needs of contemporary society, it is only by sheer 
luck that pupils will be adequately prepared to 
asume their role as enlightened citizens able to 
participate intelligently in civic affairs. 


CurRRENT AFFAIRS STUDY SHOULD STRESS 
PERSISTENT PROBLEMS 


ITH a clear picture of the basic needs of 

society in mind, it is possible to identify 
in the daily news those items that are of im- 
portance and of lasting value. The study of cur- 
rent affairs should center on basic processes, on 
persistent problems, and on issues of outstanding 
contemporary importance. The transient and 
ephemeral items which clutter up the daily news 
must be eliminated; hence the need for the 
teacher (and also editors and writers of current 
events publications) to have in mind a careful 
analysis of contemporary society, as indicated 
earlier. 

Although the importance of selecting and de- 
termining content in the teaching of current 
affairs, with the values resulting therefrom, has 
been stressed, other values should not be over- 
looked. Without attempting to elaborate, some 
other important aims are: 

(1) To develop competence in those skills nec- 
essary for clear and objective thinking; reading; 
listening; observing; discussing; obtaining, eval- 
uating, and organizing, information; a1! reach- 
ing conclusions. 

(2) To develop interests and habits in the 
study of current affairs that will continue after 
pupils leave school. This includes stimulating a 
continuing interest in reading, listening, inquir- 
ing, and observing, as ways of keeping informed 


and as bases for revising one’s opinion in the 
light of new evidence. 

(3) To develop competent and _ responsible 
citizens who take an active part in, and who 
know how to participate in, local, national, and 
international affairs. 


CurRENT Events Stupy A Major 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HE study of contemporary affairs constitutes 

a vital part of the blood stream of the cur- 
riculum. As such, it need not replace courses in 
history, geography, government, or economic and 
social problems. Rather, it is a point of view 
with respect to ways these courses should be 
taught. Important current issues have their roots 
deep in the past and cannot be dealt with effec- 
tively by simply considering contemporary rami- 
fications. Furthermore, it is not the exclusive 
province of any subject-matter area to help pre- 
pare youth to deal with contemporary affairs—it 
is a task for the total school program and even 
encompasses the entire community. At the same 
time, the major responsibility does rest squarely 
on the social studies, dealing as they do with 
the very warp and woof of every area suggested as 
problems confronting society. 

It should also be emphasized that effective 
action in the public interest, whether the issue 
is a matter of domestic or international concern, 
demands more of citizens than knowledge, the 
ability to reason, and the possession of other 
basic skills. It is equally important that citizens 
have a deep concern for the common good, that 
they exemplify high moral principles in daily 
life, and that they accept responsibilities and do 
their duty. 

Our commitment to the democratic way of 
life is a precious heritage. The public school is 
our chief agency for the preservation and trans- 
mission of this heritage to new generations. It 
is one of the virtues and strengths of democracy 
that it is never finished business. Our schools 
must equip young people so that they can build 
on and expand this democratic heritage in order 
that it may be more fully realized in the future. 

MERRILL F. HARTSHORN 
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America Faces the “Third” Countries 


Emil Lengyel 








HE foreign policy of our country is the 

only field which Americans of all ages 

profess to understand; and our Secretary 
of State is the only person who—no matter what 
he does—is never right. It may be good that for- 
eign policy should share national popularity with 
baseball; and it may also be good that the Secre- 
tary of State should share unpopularity with the 
umpire. Would we bawl him out if our hearts 
were not in the game? Yet, it would be preferable 
to have our emotions in regard to foreign policy 
under greater control than our overwhelming 
sentiments in regard to the ball diamond. 

It is probably because of this mass interest 
in foreign policy that it appears to be so simple 
to most of our fellow citizens. One of the most 
common simplifications is that our world is in- 
habited by two giants whose deeds will decide 
our fates. To many people this seems to be so 
obvious that they are not willing to discuss it. 
It may be as obvious as the fact that the sun 
rises in the east, which is supported by the evi- 
dence of millions of eyes. 

On the other hand, if there are only two coun- 
tries with a decisive influence, what about Yugo- 
slavia, which seems to be operating in a No 
Man’s Land between the two giants’ fields of 
operation? One may answer that Yugoslavia is 
unimportant, and to support this argument he 
may point to the map and the tiny dot which is 
Yugoslavia on the peripheries of the Soviet vast- 
ness. Granted that the South Slav republic appears 
a mere speck; yet the careful observer, who is not 
swept away by superficial phenomena, will not be 








From 1941 to 1945 we talked much of “One 
World.” From 1945 to 1950 we have come to think 
in terms of “Two Worlds.” Perhaps, as the author of 
this article convincingly writes, we are entering a new 
era when the “third” countries will make themselves 
increasingly influential in the determination of 
history. 

Dr. Lengyel, an associate professor of education at 
New York University, is the author of numerous books 
dealing with various aspects of world affairs. 








willing to concede that it plays an unimportant 
role in the international field. 

Now this article is not concerned with Yugo- 
slavia or with any other country beyond the 
“Great Divide.” It is concerned solely with our 
side and then, too, only with a significant trend 
which appears to have been overlooked. The 
point is that there are “third” countries east of 
the Soviet Zone, countries which are highly im- 
portant although they are not nearly equal to us 
in size, wealth, and manpower. They cannot 
initiate global policies of their own, but they 
may become marginal influences to determine the 
final decisions of the dominant powers. The fol- 
lowing is a tour d’horizon, as the French would 
call it, a survey of these “third” nations. 


“Turrp” COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 


RANCE is one of them, in spite of the fact 
that she shares the same United Nations 
Security Council table with the United States 
and the Soviet Union, to mention only the two 
giants. Yet France is a great power only by 
courtesy, appointed to that position by the West 
to give it an additional voice. But France, as one 
of the crowd, would appear to be an anomaly. 
France is an intelligent and articulate country 
in which public opinion carries weight. What- 
ever her government may say at present, that 
public opinion reveals strong “third” country 
tendencies as shown by a few pertinent facts. 
This chain reaction of facts may have been 
released in the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, an 
American publication, quite a few months ago, 
when one of the top-pioneers of the atom bomb, 
Professor Leo Szilard of the University of Chi- 
cago, presented a plan which, he claimed, would 
help to avert global disaster, The core of his 
argument was that Europe should become a 
“buffer continent” between the two embattled 
giants. 

In the United States the article was accepted 
as a matter of course, but, significantly, it electri- 
fied public opinion in France where one news- 
paper after another republished it in part or in 
toto, subjected it to a barrage of comments, and 
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made its author an important figure overnight. 

This was significant in itself, but even more 
so was its sequel. The wave of comments on 
Szilard’s article was followed in the late spring 
by the publication in the Paris daily paper, Le 
Monde, of a series of three articles by the well- 
known Catholic historian, an “immortal” of the 
Académie Frangaise, Etienne Gilson, in which 
he came out unequivocally in favor of neutrality 
for France. Now Le Monde is not just any 
French newspaper. It is the best daily of France, 
with links to heavy industry, business, and the 
Foreign Office. We may be sure that when it 
plays up such ideas, those ideas are representative 
of an influential body of public opinion. 

Gilson proceeds from the assumption that 
Frenchmen, as well as other peoples in Western 
Europe, will find it imposible to get on their 
economic feet again if they must, at the same 
time, try to organize effective military defense 
against the Soviets. Should they attempt the im- 
possible, the author points out, they would com- 
pletely bankrupt themselves and that is precisely 
what the Communists want them to do because 
poverty is the breeding ground of radicalism. 
Therefore, Gilson argues, these countries should 
leave large-scale military preparation to those 
who can afford it, and focus their attention on 
the problem of raising their living standards. 
Naturally, he says, France would defend herself 
with all her might if she were attacked. But 
the war may break out somewhere else; for in- 
stance, in Asia. French involvement in such a 
war would be suicide, and the victory of the 
West would be gained only over the dead body 
of France. “The real victor in one of these 
modern wars is not the country that is victorious 
against the common foe, but the one that scores 
also against its own allies.” Do we think any the 
worse of the Swiss or the Swedes, he asks, because 
they stuck to neutrality during the recent war? 
For them, neutrality was far more profitable than 
victory. . 

These articles, which had an international 
echo, evoked comments in the most responsible 
part of the press. It was suggested that France 
could become the nucleus of a neutral block that 
would extend eastward as far as Austria. 

Variations of this theme have appeared in the 
press with considerable frequency over the sig- 
natures of some of the most representative 
Frenchmen. One of the writers was Francois 
Mauriac, well known in the United States as a 
novelist and poet. His arguments in favor of 
French neutrality were published in Le Figaro, 


another important conservative and, naturally, 
strongly anti-Soviet paper of France. One of the 
most noted social scientists of our age, André 
Siegfried, author of America Comes of Age* and 
of numerous other books, went even further by 
suggesting that the values of France were differ- 
ent from the two world powers, which, in his 
opinion, are worshippers of the machine. 


OTHER “Turrp’”’ COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 


ROSSING the Rhine into Germany, we find 
C a confusion which can easily bedevil the 
political prognosticator. Public opinion, as re- 
flected in the more responsible portion of the 
West German press, clearly indicates that the 
government at Bonn may also be playing for 
“third” country stakes. When the Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic, Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 
paid his dramatic visit to Berlin last spring, it 
was expected that he would come forward with 
a sharp declaration against the Soviets. Instead, 
he expressed the hope that the tension between 
the two contenders would give way. 

Following the visit, the official West German 
News Agency, DPA, distributed to the press an 
interpretative article by Carl Hermann Zeitz. 
This article must have struck the readers as an 
open “third” country bid. Zeitz made the point 
that as long as the world was ruled by the two 
great powers the danger of explosion was great. 
The “cold war” could be terminated only in one 
way—by the creation of a Federal Europe. Such 
a federation would lack the strength of America 
as well as of Russia, and it would never be able 
to play the aggressor’s role. But in decisive cases 
it would be in a position to throw its weight to 
the side of peace. As a matter of fact, the author 
contended, no better guarantee of peace could 
be found than just such a federated Europe. It 
would help bring about the europaeische Kon- 
solidierung, European consolidation, in the 
power vacuum between the Soviets and the 
United States. The formation of an economic 
union between Germany and France would help 
greatly, the author asserted. Dr. Adenauer had 
made such a suggestion to Paris, but to no avail. 


ROM neutral Germany to neutral Switzer- 
land the distance is shorter than the world 
would believe. The Swiss are neutral both by 
tradition and by choice, It is interesting, though, 
to note in the Swiss press that if another war 
should strike, they would not follow their pre- 


*London: J. Cape, Ltd., 1930. 
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vious defensive strategy. In both world wars 
“Operation Wilhelm Tell” would have utilized 
the nature-made redoubt of the Alpine heights. 
Present plans, however, call for defense on the 
“‘waterlevel route” of Switzerland. 

Another neutral country is Sweden, the only 
Scandinavian nation to deny its signature to the 
North Atlantic Pact, even though it was con- 
ceived under the regional agreement clause of 
the Charter of the United Nations (Chapter 
VIII, Article 52). Now the government has sub- 
mitted a bill to the Rikstag to implement neu- 
trality in stronger terms. Under the bill, the 
post of Commander-in-Chief would be abolished. 
The Swedish liberal newspaper, Aftonbladet, 
commented, “Neutrality means resistance to at- 
tack, from whichever side it comes.” 

Moving farthest east of the Occidental bloc, we 
see Austria sharing Germany’s fate in being 
quartered by the occupation troops. There is no 
question as to which of these powers the Aus- 
trians like least; the unpopularity contest would 
be won by the Soviets hands down. Just the 
same, the Austrians consider themselves neutral 
in the world-wide conflict, and not even the 
most extreme right wing—which is very extreme 
and very right wing—comes out in favor of armed 
action to express its violent antipathies. 

Across the Brenner Pass, Italy occupies an un- 
usual position in this scheme of things. She has 
been admitted into the company of the North 
Atlantic countries and that is surely a novel 
interpretation of geography. Under the Pact she 
is receiving American aid, but this does not mean 
that she is not a “third” country. Italy would 
definitely qualify for the role of the stage char- 
acter, “He Who Gets Slapped.” During World 
War I, she was on the side of the victorious 
allies and got slapped by them. During World 
War II, she was on the side of the defeated Axis 
and got slapped again, although not as badly as 
when she was a victor! 

No matter how much one admires the quali- 
ties of the Italian people, nobody could rightly 
claim that they are warlike. Nor could anyone 
claim that Italy would be of much use as a bel- 
ligerent to the country on whose side she would 
be compelled to fight. Italy is a tailor-made 
neutral. That fact has now been faced squarely 
by several noted political leaders, including elder 
statesman Vittorio Emanuele Orlando, World 
War I Premier and leader of the Italian delega- 
tion to the Paris peace conference. Recently he 
came out with the recommendation that his 
country should revise its international position 


and espouse neutrality. This idea was couched 
in more picturesque language by Socialist Sena- 
tor Arturo Labriola. He told the Italian Senate 
that the choice was not between vodka and Coca- 
Cola, as many people seemed to think, but be- 
tween the Atlantic Pact and neutrality. He was 
in favor of the latter. 

Norway and Denmark “already have a strong 
third country trend,” writes Owen Lattimore in 
a survey of the world power relationships in his 
book, The Situation in Asia.* This would leave 
only the low countries and the two civil war 
victims, Greece and Spain, in a different class. 
It would be hard to say whether they would re- 
tain their present position. 


UTSIDE of the continent, Great Britain 

seems to fall into a class by itself: not one 
of the mighty contenders, yet not in the cate- 
gory of the others. Great Britain no longer has 
the physical strength to play the role of Atlas in 
holding up the globe, but the British, who are 
masters in the game of power politics, may play 
the role of the giant’s advisor. But we must ac- 
cept the fact that Britain has become a critical 
adviser. 

The most important expression of important 
public opinion may be found in the “Thun- 
derer,” The Times of London, which is an in- 
stitution, not merely a newspaper, and which is, 
withal, the voice of Britain. Governments come 
and governments go but The Times remains 
forever. It is pro-American and anti-Soviet, if 
such terms may be employed in connection with 
Olympian dignity. While its general attitude 
has not changed during the postwar period, 
there has been a significant shift in stress. It still 
censures the Soviets as frequently as before, but 
its editorial praise for America is softer. Still 
more significant, it uttered a warning which came 
close to being a rebuke when it recently re- 
minded the world that just as Lord Jellico could 
have won or lost World War I in a single after- 
noon, so today the United States can destroy 
civilization or permit it to be destroyed with one 
wrong decision or a single moment of indecision. 


“Tuirp” COUNTRIES OF ASIA 


HAT has been said here about Europe is 
also true of Asia, but this is not the place 
to go into details. Yet it must be clearly under- 
stood that the geographer’s artificial boundary 
between Europe and Asia is mere fiction, and 


* Boston: Liitle, Brown & Co., 1949. 
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that diplomacy is just as indivisible as war and 
peace are supposed to be. 

On this issue of “third” countries, both India 
and Pakistan have spoken through their highest 
officials. India’s Prime Minister Nehru has told 
the world that it was his country’s settled policy 
to retain its separate identity as a “third” na- 
tion. Pakistan’s Prime Minister Liaquat Ali 
Khan told our own country on American soil 
that it was his country’s impression that we were 
not interested in the peace of the world, only 
in the possibility of war with Russia. Such a 
statement clearly outlines his own stand. 

There is always Turkey, the recipient of Tru- 
man Doctrine grants. We must not forget that 
she managed throughout the entire war to re- 
main what she herself called the “ally of Britain 
and friend of Germany.” Naturally, she is in- 
terested in her own defenses, as all the other 
countries are. But how far would she go beyond 
the defense point? This writer has the impres- 
sion that she is a “third” country. The same 
description applies to the string of Arab coun- 
tries extending from the Nile to the Persian 
Gulf. 

Walter Lippmann has recently called attention 
to the fact that the balance of power remains 
in the hands of the smaller nations which cannot 
be brought into the military camp and which 
cannot be bought. He could have added that the 
reason is that they have had time enough since 
the presumed end of the war to make up their 
minds that a third world war would not solve 
their problems, no matter what the outcome. 
The European countries also seem to agree with 
John Foster Dulles that American foreign policy 
looks very much like the tail of the Armed 
Forces’ kite, instead of the other way around. 


THE UNITED STATES 


TRANGELY, the United States, classical 
land of advertising, has not been able to 
publicize its ideological superiority. True, this 
country does diplomatic things in a dynamic way, 
but the upshot of all of it is essentially negative. 
We are seen trying to convince the world that 
all is well in this best of all possible worlds on 
our side of the fence. We tell the world that the 
Russians are awful and the world agrees. Then 
we tell the world that it is one of our great 
missions to make the tenet of laissez faire prevail, 
and then a large part of the world balks. 
Our friends are ready enough to concede that 
laissez faire suits us to a “t” because we still 
have a large field within which free competition 
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can maneuver. But Europe is a much older con- 
tinent with fewer resources and with two terrible 
periods of physical destruction behind it. All of 
this has eliminated most of the margin of free 
competition there and imposed the regime of 
national cooperation. 

Moreover, we seem to be ashamed to tell the 
world that we are doing some excellent social 
engineering in many fields of human activities, 
from state colleges to old-age pensions. An em- 
phasis on our “New Deal” and “Fair Deal” 
achievements would strike a responsive chord 
in our friends’ hearts. It looks now as if only the 
Soviets specialized in a large range of social serv- 
ices. 

It is also held against us that we often use 
the right words and perform the wrong actions 
in the international field. To take one notable 
example, Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, generalissimo 
of our Marshall Plan, has been preaching a 
“single free trade area in Europe” until he is 
blue in the face, and at the same time our Senate 
has not even considered the charter of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization which would en- 
able us to lend a hand to those European coun- 
tries that wished to heed our sermons. 

Germany is taken as the proving ground of 
our noble designs because there we have a chance 
to make our contribution to the building of a 
new Europe. We started out magnificently, but 
we are now terminating our role there less mag- 
nificently. In the very shadow of our occupation 
troops, crypto-Nazi organizations are mushroom- 
ing, and they subscribe to anti-democratic tenets 
with all the vehemence of fanatics. We started to 
decartelize, and now see the emergence of mighty 
German industrial combines, We initiated land 
reform, but have not carried it through. 

There were times not long ago when we did 
not have to be concerned about the echo of our 
actions in foreign lands. Then the United States 
was just one of the important powers, separated 
from the problems of the world by two vast 
oceans. But today we are a world power, perhaps 
the world power, and we are living in a glass 
house as far as international politics are con- 
cerned, 

We may well assure ourselves that in a democ- 
racy like ours everybody can do whatever he 
pleases, and if occasionally a few senators wish 
to cut some capers, let them do so. But, un- 
fortunately, that is not the way the rest of the 
world looks at the “most august legislative body 
in the world.” The American Senate today is 


(Continued on page 266) 
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How Can We Improve the Teaching 
of World History? 











O COURSE in the total curriculum is 
more compatible with the interests and 
inherent intellectual powers of high 

school boys and girls, nor more pregnant with 
possibilities for developing insight into some of 
the problems basic to our lives and safety in this 
Atomic Year 4, than world history. Herein lie 
both its strength and its weakness, Encompassing, 
as it does, the entire drama of man’s existence 
as we know it to be, world history becomes for 
the broadly-trained, imaginative teacher a pro- 
vender of unlimited resources for meaningful, 
functional teaching. To a comparable degree, 
the very richness of the content, the breadth 
and scope of the concepts, become for many 
less gifted instructors a source of bewilderment 
and confusion. Important factors in the effective 
teaching of world history to high school boys 
and girls are the teacher’s conception of history, 
his appreciation of the unique contributions it 
can make to the educational experiences of 
young people, and his skill in drawing upon its 
varied resources in the attainment of broadly 
conceived and socially desirable purposes. 
General characteristics of adolescent boys and 
girls, noted by psychologists who have no brief 
for methodology or content,! imply several sug- 
gestions for improved teaching of world history. 
A marked stepping-up of “‘mental horse-power” 
during the middle teens enables senior high 
school boys and girls to deal effectively with in- 
creasingly complex intellectual tasks. Most young 
people from thirteen to seventeen years of age 











In this article, which was originally presented as a 
paper at the Baltimore convention of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, the author gives a num- 
ber of helpful answers to the question of how to im- 
prove the teaching of world history. Miss Klee, who 
has contributed numerous articles to Social Educa- 
tion and other educational journals, is director of 
social studies in the Ithaca (New York) public school 
system and director of student teaching in the social 
studies at Cornell University. 








Loretta E. Klee 








have the ability to draw upon past experiences 
and to think problems through to practical con- 
clusions. Not only do adolescents get satisfaction 
from analytical thinking, but they tend to give 
thought to the meaning of life, to the place cf 
the individual in the general scheme of things, 
and to take stock of ideas concerning themselves, 
their values, and ideals. Is it surprising then that 
high school students are bored with a course in 
world history consisting mainly of recitations 
based on the verbalization of textual materials? 


WorKSHOP IN IDEAS 


XAMINE the capabilities of young people 
in relation to the educational possibilities 
of world history and at least one implication is 
clear. Each class period devoted to world history 
should be a workshop in ideas; a workshop which 
is characterized by a spirit of objective inquiry; 
a workshop in which boys and girls have the fun 
and satisfaction of discovery; a workshop in 
which the so-called “outside readings”—source 
materials, biography, fiction—and multisensory 
aids are drawn upon at the point of need, to shed 
light on the problem being investigated. 

A fact sometimes overlooked or ignored is that 
critical thinking is inherent in the stuff of which 
world history is made. There is no need to in- 
vent artificial questions or situations. Why spend 
time narrating events as such and asking dis- 
sociated questions relative to them when we 
have readily at hand the resources for engag- 
ing cooperatively in some really tough thinking 
about conflict situations which have influenced 
the thoughts, feelings, and actions of men? 
In the class period conceived as a workshop in 
ideas, there are unlimited opportunities to rec- 
ognize and point up in concrete ways the many 
interrelationships between geographical, eco- 
nomic, and social factors which have bearing upon 
the peoples of the world and their welfare. 

Even in the relatively short time allotted to 


Freely adapted from Jersild, Arthur T. Child Develop- 
ment and the Curriculum. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 
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world history in the school program, marked 
growth can be made in the kind of thinking that 
“gets behind the headlines”; that assembles facts, 
looks at them critically, and tests them in the 
light of the time in which they were developed 
and in the light of today. Young people can be 
guided in their use of history to look for chang- 
ing factors in seemingly parallel situations; to 
recognize that environment, whether material 
or “spiritual,” is not static; to look for faulty 
analogies and to see the danger of attempting to 
predict the future on the basis of past events. 


Focusinc Discussion ON MAN 


OYS and girls recognize the value of discus- 

sion based on human conflict situations.’ 
For the past three years, I have asked classes of 
high school juniors what procedures they have 
found most helpful to them in their understand- 
ing of world history. Although there is an ex- 
pressed appreciation of the contribution of audio 
and visual aids, excursions, incursions, and the 
like, they are overwhelmingly in agreement as to 
the importance of what they call “real discus- 
sion,” which to you and me means sound think- 
ing focused on problem situations. But there is 
another essential factor if world history is to be 
made meaningful to high school boys and girls; 
discussion must be pointed at man himself. 

A visit to classrooms where pupils find world 
history stimulating and interesting reveals a 
learning environment where the teacher has been 
able to bring man himself clearly into focus. He 
may speak another language. He may have been 
dead for a thousand years, but in the great drama 
of history, in the particular setting of time and 
place in which he moves and has his being, he is 
clearly recognizable as the protagonist. As the 
boys and girls identify themselves with him, 
there is genuine questioning: “Why?” “How 
could this be?” “How will he respond to this 
situation?” “Will he actively face it, or simply 
resign himself to fate?” In teaching-learning 
situations, where thinking is directed at human 
needs and problems, there is a continual throw- 
ing of past and present against the ever-rolling 
wheel of time. “Isn’t this evidence that more real 
progress is made in time of war than in time of 
peace?” “Why can’t the people of the world bring 
sufficient pressure to force an agreement on the 
use and control of atomic power?” 


*Klee, Loretta E. “How Do You Feel About World 
Peace? A Study of Some Changes in Expressed Attitudes 
of Senior High School Students.” Journal of Educational 
Research 43::87-96; November 1949. 


This ability to focus attention on man himself, 
to present problem and conflict situations in 
terms of human response, seems to me to be an 
essential element in the teaching of world history 
to high school boys and girls. “But,” you sug- 
gest, “isn’t this perfectly obvious? History is 
about people. Just how could you teach history 
and keep man out?” Observation of a few classes 
will give evidence that some educators are more 
adept at crowding him out than at bringing him 
in, Why? Probably because in an attempt to 
“cover” the course, an order is imposed which 
may not have characterized the events at all at 
the time they occurred. Those who revere the 
wisdom of the ancients would do well to reflect 
that the order which they so much admire has 
oftentimes been imposed upon a medley of inci- 
dents by persons who would fit events into a 
particular pattern. History, in the true sense, is 
neither neat nor static and when we insist that 
pupils memorize a cause-effect-outcome relation- 
ship which may be entirely false, is it to be 
wondered that they become dissatisfied? 

With man crowded back into the wings, ob- 
scured by an organization of trends, movements, 
eras, and similar abstractions, there can be no 
bond between the pupil spectator and the pro- 
tagonist. The pupil asks: “Why do we have to 
bother with this stuff? What good is it anyway?” 
And when this is his honest attitude, he is not 
moved to read, to analyze, or to discover, and the 
“record of things said and done,” which might 
have broadened the margin of life for himself 
and others, is unread and neglected. 

“The history that does work in the world,” 
reminds Carl Becker, “that influences the course 
of history, is living history: that pattern of re- 
membered events, whether true or false, that 
enlarges and enriches the collective, spacious 
present, the spacious present of Mr. Everyman.”* 


Utitizinc LocAL PERSONALITIES 


ORTUNATELY, there is now a fairly ade- 

quate variety of means for helping teachers 
to bring world history to life. In fact, the prob- 
lem now is less that of kinds of resources than 
that of full and effective use of those we have. 
Edith West and William Tyrrell cite many 
specific titles of audio and visual aids appropriate 
to the study of world history in Improving the 
Teaching of World History.* William Hartley 


* Becker, Carl L. Everyman His Own Historian. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1935. p. 252-253. 
‘ West, Edith, editor. Improving the Teaching of World 
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gives other titles as well as a wealth of sugges- 
tions for the use of all kinds of multi-sensory aids 
in Audio-Visual Materials and Methods.® With- 
out, doubt, you are keeping yourselves informed 
of new releases through “Sight and Sound in the 
Social Studies,” a monthly feature of Social Edu- 
cation. Because all of these references are easily 
available, I shall not take time to discuss them 
here. Instead, I should like to illustrate briefly 
the peculiar values of a kind of resource some- 
times overlooked by teachers—that of persons 
within the local community. 

Not long ago, I spent several days observing 
a class in world history in which the subject of 
investigation was some of the major religions 
of the world today. The first day, the boys and 
girls seemed mildly interested as they noted 
similarities and differences among Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism. The follow- 
ing day, a young Moslem spoke to them of his 
country, his people, and his religion. He des- 
cribed the setting in which the Mohammedan 
religion had its origin. The assignment of the pre- 
vious day was lifted out of the academic. Re- 
ligion was no longer simply one of the topics in 
the textbook to be read, outlined, and sum- 
marized. It had been transformed into a phase of 
life itself, to be probed into, examined, and as- 
sociated with this student from Saudi-Arabia. 

The boys and girls pressed their fingers against 
the lovely green and gold binding of the speaker’s 
personal copy of the Koran as it was passed care- 
fully from person to person in the class. They 
noticed the unusual features of the format— 
the wide margins and the type of the textual re- 
production. They listened with rapt attention as 
the young man spoke and read to them in his 
native language as well as in English. 

But the Moslem religion came almost star- 
tlingly to life as this student, but a few years older 
than themselves, said to the boys and girls, “I 
believe in one God and in predestination.” No 
high school junior asked, “Which is the better 
religion, yours or ours?” They sensed without 
being told that for this young man the Moslem 
faith was good. They recognized as early as 
this, the third month of their course in world 





History. Twentieth Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. Washington: The Council, 1949. 

*Hartley, William H., editor. Audio-Visual Materials 
and Methods. Eighteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Washington: The Council, 
1947- 


history, that something quite apart from their 
own culture could be of value to a person who 
obviously had much in common with themselves. 
In terms of world understandings, are any out- 
comes of our teaching more functional than 
these? What, then, are we recommending for the 
improvement of the teaching of world history to 
high school boys and girls? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


E RECOMMEND world history so 

taught that man himself is always well 
within the mental horizon and not obscured by 
artificial abstractions; world history in which 
every class period is a workshop in ideas; critical 
thinking focused on problems common to all 
men, stimulated and nourished by the vast store 
of resources in the actual world history which 
surrounds us in our daily lives and shaped by 
the capabilities of the young people themselves; 
world history which sees beyond dissociated 
facts to accurate knowledge, fundamental under- 
standings, attitudes, and insights which are man- 
datory if young people are to be equipped to 
deal intelligently with affairs in a community 
which now encompasses the four corners of the 
earth. Is there any hope that we shall ever get 
this kind of teaching of world history by more 
than a minority of gifted teachers who have the 
good fortune to work in liberal communities? 

The responsibility of teacher-training institu- 
tions and of the National and state Councils for 
the Social Studies is plain. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators must be freed from certain concep- 
tions of curriculum and processes of intellection 
which are blocking the development of effective 
teaching-learning procedures. Educators should 
be bringing to teaching method and evaluation 
the objective inquiry and spirit of research which 
we recommend for high school boys and girls in 
their study of world history. 

Toynbee’s suggestion relative to civilization is 
equally applicable to education: “The very fact 
that the growths of civilization are the work of 
creative minorities carries the implication that 
the uncreative majority will be left behind un- 
less the pioneers can contrive some means of 
carrying this sluggish rear guard along with 
them in their eager advance.” 


* Toynbee, Arnold J. A Study of History. Abridgement 
by D. C. Somervell. New York: Oxford University Press, 


1947. P- 214-15. 











World History: A Critique 
of the Twentieth Yearbook 

















is the title of the Twentieth Yearbook of the 

National Council for the Social Studies— 
a volume which should be in the hands of each 
world history teacher in every state of the Union, 
which should be read and reread, analyzed and 
digested. If the volume fails to chart an over- 
all course for action, it succeeds in provoking 
thought leading to that goal; if the Yearbook 
mirrors the confusion in world history teaching, 
it also makes significant contributions to better 
instruction; if it is guilty of compartmentaliza- 
tion, the fact remains that investigation of each 
of the compartments is a rewarding experience. 


[ e: VING the Teaching of World History 


COMMENTS ON OBJECTIVES 


ERHAPS no offering of the social studies cur- 

riculum is in greater need of improvement 
than the course in world history. In far too many 
instances students find it uninteresting and dull, 
for they see no purpose in learning the thousands 
upon thousands of names, dates, battles, discov- 
eries, and ideas set forth for them to assimilate 
five days per week, forty weeks per year. Teach- 
ers also find the task—introducing students to 
6000 years of recorded history—herculean and 
depressing. The general formula is to place a 
chronologically organized text in the hands of 
each pupil at the beginning of the term and move 








The emergent international crisis places heavy re- 
sponsibilities upon social studies teachers, particularly 
upon the teachers of world history. It is appropri- 
ate, therefore, to begin the school year with a re- 
examination of ends and means in this all-important 
course. We are indebted to a social studies teacher in 
Great Neck (New York) High School for this stimulat- 
ing analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
National Council’s Twentieth Yearbook, Improving 
the Teaching of World History. 

Social Education invites the reaction of readers to 
the views expressed by Mr. Blakemore, and will pub- 
lish as many as possible of these comments in an early 
issue of the journal. 





| 








James E. Blakemore 








painfully across the ages page by page, with Sep- 
tember reserved for primitive man and the Egyp- 
tians and the month of May devoted to World 
War II and the structure of the United Nations. 

To broaden perspective, refine aims, and estab- 
lish the framework within which improvement 
should take place, the editor of the Yearbook in- 
cludes in Chapter I of the volume an excellent 
statement by Professor Wesley on ‘““The Potential- 
ities of World History in a World Society.” After 
observing that “one of the major difficulties” in 
world history teaching “is the confusion over 
purposes and objectives,” Professor Wesley pro- 
ceeds to set forth those objectives as (1) a realistic 
overview of the contemporary world, (2) an 
introduction to world problems, (g) a realiza- 
tion that culture is international, (4) an oppor- 
tunity to derive and apply generalizations, which 
in turn should bring about (5) an insight into 
the future which the pupils themselves should 
promote and build. 

Far too many of the remaining contributors to 
the Yearbook either were unaware of the aims 
set forth by Professor Wesley, lost sight of them 
in the presentation of their subject matter, or 
found them unacceptable. Thus, some of the 
authors evidently believe that world history 
should show “how society as it ts grew out of 
society as it was,” that the aim should be to pre- 
sent a “rounded inclusive study of society’’ in 
which “an understanding of continuity and de- 
velopment” is promoted, that world history 
should be an “appraisal of the world’s main cul- 
tures through study of important peoples,” or 
that turning out “world-minded citizens” is the 
goal of the teacher of world history. 

In the realm of objectives—explicit and im- 
plied—the Yearbook thus lacks unity and coher- 
ence, manages “‘to work both sides of the street,” 
to equivocate on this most crucial of problems 
related to improving the teaching of world his- 
tory. Is it possible in one year, for example, 
to achieve the Wesley objectives and simultane- 
ously present an inclusive study of society? Can 
the world history teacher concurrently appraise 
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the world’s main cultures and properly introduce 
pupils to contemporary world problems, their 
response to which is the stuff from which the 
future is fashioned? If not, should the teacher 
appraise the world’s main cultures and inci- 
dentally touch upon world problems, or develop 
an understanding of world problems and inci- 
dentally introduce students to the world’s main 
cultures? If understanding the continuity and de- 
velopment of world civilization is the goal of a 
year’s study of global history, does this not mean 
that the objectives set forth in Chapter I are, if 
tenable at all, at best secondary? 


HIS confusion over objectives is at once the 
major shortcoming of the Twentieth Year- 
book and of world history teaching in general. 
Without basic agreement on ends the means 
perforce are confounded, because no common 
basis for the selection of materials (means) to 
achieve the objectives (ends) is possible. Con- 
fused and divergent aims must inevitably bring 
in their wake precisely the kind of teaching and 
the kind of teaching materials which the authors 
of the Yearbook hoped to improve. Until there is 
a substantial measure of agreement on the es- 
sential goals and an understanding of why these 
goals must take precedence over all others, world 
history in the secondary schools will continue to 
be encyclopaedic, inclusive, and interest-killing. 
In justice to Editor West and to President 
English, it must be stated that, given their con- 
ception of the purpose of the volume, the above 
comments are beside the point. The preface ob- 
serves, ““There is no program that is ‘the best’ ”’; 
and the foreword states, “Secondary school teach- 
ers are continuously puzzled as to how best to 
organize world history courses in order to make 
them effective. Part III describes a number of 
alternative organizations which will be of help 
to those who wish to experiment with new ap- 
proaches to the study of world history.” If the 
function of the Council is to report upon find- 
ings and experimentation, then any criticism of 
the Yearbook is out of place. If, on the other 
hand, advocacy is within the Council’s sphere, if 
the Council has an obligation to help set goals 
and hew a path through the encrusted misunder- 
standing, then the criticisms are warranted. 
_ If we grant that no single program—set of ob- 
jectives and means to attain those ends—is “the 
best,” it does not follow that none is better than 
or worse than others. On the contrary, through 
the process of comparison and by applying the 
tule of reason, progress—even rapid progress— 


can be made toward the goal of improving the 
teaching of world history. If it be agreed—as in- 
deed it must—that education is a process for the 
modification of behavior in youngsters, then it 
follows inescapably that subjecting students to 
world history is designed to modify their be- 
havior in relation to their world. Hence, “the 
better” world history programs are those which 
identify and select for investigation and study 
those global problems of greatest urgency. 

Dr. Barnes stated the problem negatively, and 
masterfully, in Chapter xxv1 when he wrote, 
“Organized education makes little effort to criti- 
cize the social order and to suggest drastic im- 
provements therein. It tends to sanctify things as 
they are, and thus actually constitutes a powerful 
obstacle to orderly change within the democratic 
structure of society. By thus obstructing orderly 
progress, education plays its part in inviting the 
violence and revolution which almost inevitably 
arise whenever change and readjustment are too 
long delayed.” A harsh indictment—but much 
too true! 


ADVOCACY OF THE TOPICAL TREATMENT 


N THEIR decision to cease “obstructing 
I orderly progress” and to begin advocacy and 
promotion, world history teachers will certainly 
select the following topics for investigation and 
study: (1) The development of government, 
both autocratic and democratic—because as Citi- 
zens in a democracy teachers have an obligation 
to advocate and promote an understanding of 
democracy and its enemies; (2) nationalism— 
because nationalism is among the most powerful 
of all the forces operating in the world today; the 
future of humanity might well turn upon the 
degree to which American students understand 
the power of nationalism both for good and for 
evil; (3) the causes of war—because, if a third 
twentieth century war is to be avoided, students 
must have a far more penetrating understanding 
of the nature of the problem than their forbears 
have demonstrated during the past centuries; 
(4) the search for peace—essential because stu- 
dents must know what has been tried and why 
efforts to date have failed, else they will follow in 
their parent’s footsteps, repeating the mistakes of 
the past, rehashing the errors of bygone years; 
(5) socio-economic systems of the world—because 
feudalism, mercantilism, capitalism, socialism, 
communism, and a host of other socio-economic 
“isms,” problems, ideas, and concepts beset the 
people of the world on all sides, and, if intelli- 
gent choice is to be made between them, students 
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must understand the concepts and know some- 
thing of man’s experience with each. 

The above list of topics is by no means ex- 
haustive. The purpose, by deliberate intent, is 
to be discriminating, to furnish reasonable and 
practical criteria for the selection from the 
myriads of facts relating to the record man has 
written upon the pages of history. Of all the 
global problems facing students today, these are 
the most pressing and are therefore de rigueur 
for any course in world history. Others might 
be added, e.g., a “World Culture” topic or an 
“area” unit on Russia—but should not be in- 
cluded at the expense of a well-rounded con- 
sideration of the “essential five.” 

Such a topical organization of world history 
materials is by no means a panacea. It violates 
chronology; it makes no attempt to cover every- 
thing which has happened to man during the 
6000 years of recorded history; certainly some, 
and perhaps many, of “all cultures in all eras” 
would be neglected. The student might not know 
at the end of the year “how society as it ts grew 
out of society as it was,” but he should, for ex- 
ample, know how government as it is grew out of 
government as it was. 


UT such an organization has many ad- 

vantages. (1) It is pointedly, unequivocally 
designed to achieve objectives similar to the 
Wesley objectives in Chapter I of the Yearbook. 
It rejects the thesis that a superficial survey of 
man’s past is the best preparation for the solu- 
tion of man’s global problems today. Rather it 
proceeds upon the assumption—to illustrate—that 
nationalism is a current world problem, that to 
understand the power and force of the emotion 
it must be studied historically as a type of mass 
behavior, that the emotion motivates citizens 
today, that the consequences—unless modified by 
constructive citizenship—will be similar to yester- 
day’s consequences. 

(2) It relates information and materials stud- 
ied to recognized world problems which the stu- 
dent can understand. Thus is met the oft 
repeated criticism of students: “What difference 
does it make to us anyway?” When the knowl- 
edge of man’s past is broken into pieces which 
they can understand and assimilate, students do 
begin to see that that knowledge not only makes 
a difference, but a great difference, to them. 
History becomes specifically functional, for ex- 
ample, when the student is brought to the reali- 
zation that Secretary Acheson’s “situations of 
strength” is the age-old balance-of-power princi- 


ple functioning in his world. As the student 
studies this principle in operation across the ages 
as a cause of war and as a means to peace and 
security, man’s experience in this area becomes 
an extension of the student’s “memory,” a means 
whereby he can be as wise as the ages, as experi- 
enced as time, and, because of this accumulated 
experience and wisdom, better able to meet the 
problems of his age. 

(3) It offers an intelligible basis for inclusion 
and exclusion of facts and materials to be used 
to develop predetermined understandings. The 
curse of most world history courses—and certainly 
of world history texts—is their encyclopaedic, 
highly generalized nature, so that in the stu- 
dents’ minds world history becomes little more 
than a deadly series of chronologically related 
irrelevancies. The act of identifying significant 
topics is in itself an intelligently exclusive 
process, and the nature of the problem to be con- 
sidered automatically furnishes the cue for the 
selection of illustrative materials. By being 
selective it is possible to develop worthwhile 
generalizations from the specifics—specifics which 
may now be included because the irrelevancies 
are excluded. 

(4) The idea-centered world history course 
meets the problem of synthesis forthrightly, be- 
cause it accepts an organization the cardinal aim 
of which is to show and to illustrate relation- 
ships. Is there a relationship between Grotius, 
the Hague Tribunal, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and the International Court 
of Justice? None of significance to the student 
when each is separated from the other by 10,000 
facts and weeks of time, and when each is just 
another series of details to be learned for the daily 
recitation. But when considered in direct relation 
to each other—along with supporting detail—a 
study of these subjects should make it possible 
for the student to evaluate the potentialities and 
the limitations of international law as a device 
for achieving world peace. 

(5) The topical organization also admits of 
more effective motivation both in terms of day- 
by-day assignments and projects and in terms of 
active citizenship. Students find it difficult to get 
excited about “the Greeks” or “the Chinese”; 
they find it much easier to see a personal rela- 
tionship between their way of life and autocracy. 
High school youngsters are conscious of world 
problems and will work diligently toward an un- 
derstanding of them, provided that they can see 
that their labors are not in vain. Arriving at 
conclusions—even though tentative—regarding 
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the solutions of these problems is the point from 
which active citizenship begins. 


FURTHER READING 


F, THEN, the Twentieth Yearbook makes 

little or no effort to point the direction toward 
which criticisms of the world social order should 
move, it does a very creditable job of suggesting 
ways and means of improving the techniques of 
teaching world history. 

Part IV, entitled “Problems of Teaching and 
Learning in World History,” is superb, par- 
ticularly the chapter on individual and group 
activities by Miss West and Miss McClure. No 
matter how skilled, regardless of years of ex- 
perience, this chapter should be required read- 
ing for every world history teacher, particularly 
when evolving a unit, and it could with ad- 
vantage be reread several] times while the project 
is in the process of construction. Equally stimu- 
lating is Shirley H. Engle’s chapter on contro- 
versial issues, the central thesis of which might 
be stated as follows: If it isn’t controversial, take 
a second look—it may not be worth teaching. 

Equally valuable, if more technical, is a sec- 
tion on “Materials for the Study of World His- 
tory.” Here will be found annotated bibliogra- 
phies of a wide range of reading materials use- 
ful on the elementary level as well as on the 
secondary level. For the secondary level sug- 
gested materials are organized on an area, a 
topical, and a chronological basis; newspapers 
and sources of pamphlet materials are likewise 
included. The chapter on audio-visual materials 
is intelligently selective, is organized for the 
chronological presentation, and contains a list 
of the better sources of materials. And Howard 
Anderson’s annotated lists of achievement and 
skills tests, attitude scales, and publications con- 
cerned with evaluation will be of great value. 

A sixth section of the Yearbook is devoted to 
newer interpretations in the social sciences of 
value to the world history teacher. Chapters are 
included on geography, anthropology, and 
ancient and medieval history, as well as modern 
economic and social developments. The mate- 
rial in each instance is interesting and stimulat- 
ing, and the bibliographies serve as a gentle re- 
minder that the world history teacher’s task is 
never done. By its very nature the subject is 
catholic, and thousands of research specialists 
continually add to the store of knowledge, thus 
making necessary reevaluation and reinterpreta- 
tion. The “new look” is even more imperative— 


and certainly more rewarding—for the teacher of 
world history than for the slave of fashion. 


IN CONCLUSION 


EVIEWING the Twentieth Yearbook has its 
nightmarish aspects. The volume carries 
with it a sense of solid substance, but there is 
also a sense of illusion, of a job not quite com- 
plete. Among the first words in the Yearbook are 
these: “In a welter of fear, hate and propaganda, 
the citizen must act”; and among the last: “It 
would be naive to assume, of course, that vastly 
improved world history teaching will, in and of 
itself, result in a citizenry trained to cope with 
critical world problems.” Instead of this note 
of despondency, would it not have been better to 
close the volume with an adaptation of Pro- 
fessor Wesley’s challenge: another “purpose of 
studying world history is to understand the world 
of tomorrow. . . . Insight into the future partakes 
of the nature of prophesy, preparation and pro- 
motion. Foreseeing the shape of things to come 
means not only preparation but also a degree of 
advocacy which helps bring the prophesy into 
reality. . . . The teacher who stresses this ob- 
jective is providing the basic elements of tomor- 
row’s world. Perhaps a contribution to the build- 
ing of a better world would be the greatest pos- 
sible achievement of the teaching of world his- 
tory.” Even if world history alone—is that Miss 
West's implication?—will not “result in a 
citizenry trained to cope with critical world 
problems,” nothing short of this goal is worthy 
of the world history teacher. 

For far too long world history teachers have 
been reenacting the role of the man who 
murdered his parents and then threw himself 
upon the mercy of the court because he was an 
orphan. If the potentialities—the full potential- 
ities—of world history are not exploited, any plea 
for clemency carries with it a hollow ring. The 
“how's” of the subject cannot be answered effec- 
tively without preliminary knowledge of the 
“why’s,” and the “why’s” are unfortunately hope- 
lessly confused both in the minds of many of 
those who might be called the “top brass”— i.e., 
the authors of the Yearbook—and in the minds 
of those in the ranks. Until the National Council 
makes a sustained effort to clarify existing con- 
fusion, little significant progress can be made in 
“Improving the Teaching of World History,” and 
until such action is taken by the Council this 
project should be placed in a file labeled “Things 
which simply must be done immediately.” 








Around the Town: An Eighth-Grade 
Project in Civic Education 


Sylvester J. Siudzinski 








answer of the eighth graders of the Eugene 

Field School is an enthusiastic “No.” During 
the past semester they engaged in a study of city 
services, making it the base and framework for 
all their school work instead of an_ isolated 
activity to supplement the conventional school 
subjects. 

When school began this year, the eighth graders 
selected the “City Services of Milwaukee” as their 
semester project. They defined “City Services” 
as “anything the City of Milwaukee provides its 
constituents to make their lives safer and more 
comfortable.” The boys and girls suggested names 
for their unit of study and from the many pro- 
posed titles selected “Around the Town.” The 
youngsters thought that this title best suggested 
the idea of getting out into the field and learning 
first-hand about their city government. 

With the area of exploration selected, defined, 
and titled, it was decided that the children could 
make a more comprehensive study if each were 
to select his own area for research. A list of city 
services was compiled and each child selected a 
topic about a specific city department. The fol- 
lowing list was suggested: The Police Depart- 
ment, Fire Department, Garbage Collection, 
Sewerage Disposal Plant, Harbor Commission, 
Safety Commission, Forestry, Water Filtration 
Plant, General Education, Public Housing, Li- 
brary, Museum, and Health Department. 

In their preliminary research on city services 
the pupils used the book, It’s Great To Live in 
Milwaukee, the annual report of the City of 
Milwaukee for 1948. This book, prepared by the 
Milwaukee Public Library for the citizens of Mil- 
waukee, is one of the outstanding municipal 


l CITY government a stuffy subject? The 








The author of this report of a project in civic edu- 
cation is assistant principal of the Eugene Field 
School in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. “It has been my 
pleasure,” he writes, “to work with the eighth grade 
in this interesting study of city services.” 








publications in the United States. It served as 
the basic text for the study of city services. 


CLass PROCEDURE 


FTER the youngsters had acquired sufficient 
background, they wrote to the official in 
charge of the city department that they were 
investigating to ask if an interview could be ar- 
ranged. If the appointment was not verified by a 
reply from the official, the children used the 
school telephone to complete the arrangements. 
In no instance was a child denied an interview. 

The next step was to visit the official in ques- 
tion. They explained their study to him and 
asked for information, booklets, pamphlets, and 
available films on the subject. Arrangements were 
made for an expert within the department to 
visit the classroom to discuss his special field 
and also to plan for a tour of the city department 
by the class. 

The interviews with the officials were great 
social experiences for the youngsters. It was a 
challenge to go to see the authorities. The chil- 
dren were a little frightened at first, but they 
came back to the classroom and said that the 
officials were very gracious and treated them like 
grownups. One youngster in the class com- 
mented that to the three R’s the three T’s, “talk- 
ing, touring, and telephoning,” had been added. 

After their conferences with the city officials, 
the children were ready to plan the semester pro- 
gram. They proceeded to draw up a schedule of 
events for the semester. Typical of the outline 
that they developed is the one covering the fire 
department, which they studied first. 

A. Fire Department 
1. Training school 
a. Expert, October 18, 9:30 a.m. Deputy 
Chief, Lewis Hoeft 
b. Field trip, October 19 
Training School 
2. Fire fighting 
a. Field trip, October 20, 10:30 A.M. 
Fire Station (South First and West 
Virginia Streets) 
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3. Fire prevention 
a. Expert, October 21, 10:30 A.M. 
Captain Raymond Hunter 


HE pattern established was to have the chil- 
dren concentrate on a single service, present 
the results of their research to the class, and to 
augment their findings by the use of such films, 
slides, or models as they were able to obtain. A 
day or two later, an adult expert would speak 
on the subject to the class, and later the entire 
class would tour the city department concerned. 
All children had an opportunity to secure suffi- 
cient numbers to accommodate each child. The 
Great To Live in Milwaukee and pamphlets that 
had been brought into the class, often in sufh- 
cient numbers to accomodate each child. The 
children giving the topics and the adult experts 
had to meet the questions of the entire class, the 
members of which had studied the subject be- 
forehand and were ready to “stump the experts.” 
The result was that this practical course in 
citizenship had the youngsters reading, talking, 
and thinking about issues they probably would 
have otherwise ignored. 


HE framework of city government became 
meaningful through first-hand contacts with 
the city officials and tours of the city departments. 
And, because of the many opportunities for ex- 
pression that were provided within the unit, 
correlation of citizenship, language, spelling, 
arithmetic, art, and science was easily achieved. 
Skills such as reading, writing, and spelling 
were constantly put to the test. The pamphlets 
available were generally not too difficult for the 
children’s reading ability, and they stimulated 
further interest in city services. As a direct result, 
children began to bring newspaper clippings 
into class. Before long, we had hundreds of news- 
paper articles to read and discuss. Lists of new 
words from field trips and lectures were added 
to the children’s vocabulary. Eighth graders 
freely used with professional skill such terms 
as “carbon dioxide” (from the fire fighting tour) , 
“activated sludge” (from the sewerage disposal 
plant), and “slip and terminal” (from the tour 
of the harbor) . 

In requests for information, appointments, and 
thank you notes, the youngsters learned how to 
write letters. Techniques of note taking were 
also developed. 

The interpretation of percentages and frac- 
tions took on new significance in the evaluation 
of the tax dollar and analysis of departmental 


budgets. Graphs were used ‘to illustrate the 
scope and the needs of city services. 

The many laboratories visited provided first- 
hand observation of the part science plays in 
our daily lives. 

Vocational guidance became a reality when the 
eighth graders, fascinated with the type of work 
that the experts do, began to ask if they could 
make a place for themselves in some of these 
fields. They asked such questions as: What type 
of education do I need for this job? What are the 
chances for advancement? What contribution 
can I make to community welfare? 


EVALUATION 


PON completion of each phase of the unit, 
the children wrote letters of thanks to the 
officials who visited the classroom or conducted 
tours. The youngsters would summarize their 
own work and point out the highlights of each 
new experience. A class evaluation on the con- 
duct of their own group in making the tour, how 
they reacted to the speakers, how well the guests 
were received and introduced, and how intelli- 
gently the questions were planned and presented 
helped to make each succeeding experience a finer 
opportunity. The many and varied experiences 
that the children had influenced their pattern of 
social behavior and problems of discipline dis- 
appeared. 

The reaction of the officials showed that the 
study was also an enriching experience for them. 
Each expert was eager to know if his material 
was clearly presented and if the students’ ques- 
tions had been adequately answered. Excerpts 
from letters the children received from the offi- 
cials indicate further how impressed the officials 
were with the enthusiasm, attitudes, and res- 
ponses of the children: 

The great interest your class has in your Milwaukee Public 
Museum was evidenced by the many questions that were 
asked. . . . Your class is to be complimented on the inter- 
est and energy you have given to the study of our city’s 
government. . . . As you asked me to, I am looking for 
posters and flyers describing nursing. .. . All of us who 
had the opportunity to meet your group were very much 
pleased with your enthusiasm, the understanding, and the 
good manners you displayed. . . . I feel confident your 
class will have a good understanding of the many things 
that the Vocational and Adult Schools of Milwaukee do 
for the citizens of our community. . . . I know that your 
unit on city government has been an interesting and 
successful one. My short visit with you the morning you 
discussed housing certainly showed me how much you were 
learning about the various departments of city government. 
. . . I was terrifically impressed with your interest in rec- 


reation and the intelligent response in the form of ques- 
tions you all asked after our formal talks. 
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Civic BANQUET 


HE students were so impressed with the 

cooperativeness 2nd enthusiasm of the city 
officials that they began to look for some way to 
show their appreciation to the men and women 
in the service of the City of Milwaukee. One 
youngster came up with the idea of having a 
civic banquet for the officials. Soon everyone in 
class was talking about the possibility of having a 
dinner at which the officials, the children, and 
their parents could get together. The school 
lunchroom matron was consulted and said that 
she would be happy to help the children. 

Financing the banquet, providing entertain- 
ment, planning the menu, painting murals, de- 
signing place cards, menu-covers, and table 
decorations, preparing exhibits, training wait- 
resses, securing baby-sitters, and writing invita- 
tions became vital class problems. Committees 
were chosen to carry out the various functions 
and the entire group plunged enthusiastically 
into their work. The enthusiasm for their work 
became so intense that sending the children home 
after school became a problem. Many came to 
school during the Christmas vacation to complete 
their work. 

The guest list read like a “Blue Book” of the 
municipal administration, but the blue-ribbons 
went to the fifty eighth-graders, who, scrubbed 
and smiling, were ready to entertain the officials. 

At the door, alert youngsters stretched out 
a welcome hand to guests, calling them by name. 
Officials could do the same. They remembered 
the eighth-graders from field trips and from the 
quizzing they had weathered in the classroom. 

When the welcomers disappeared into cloak- 
rooms weighted with coats and hats, the guests 
found themselves each with an official host or 
hostess. With all social grace, the youngsters 
escorted their guests around the hall to see ex- 
hibits of the newspaper articles they had col- 
lected, the pamphlets they had read, the new 
words they had learned, the correspondence that 
they had sent and received, the graphs and the 
diagrams that they had made during the semester. 
The biggest thrill came, however, when they 
introduced “Mom” and “Dad” to the officials. 
Yes, everybody was just bursting with pride in 
the project, its success, and the banquet that was 
climaxing it. 

Visitors had time to notice murals depicting 
city services and the clever plywood table decora- 
tions representing various departments and 


government commissions, all done by the young- 
sters. 

After the meal, the program was introduced by 
the student toastmistress. Mr. Stanley Budny, 
secretary to the mayor, gave the class a message 
from Milwaukee’s Mayor Zeidler. All the eighth- 
graders gave after-dinner talks. In a few sen- 
tences they introduced their guests, with confi- 
dence and poise. The principal speaker, Stanley 
Jacobson, past president of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, said that they had practiced real 
citizenship in their survey when they attempted 
to get the facts, discussed them, and passed 
critical judgment on what they had discovered. 
“It takes effort to be informed; you children 
have made that effort,” he observed. 

The city officials were so impressed with the 
project and the civic banquet that a resolution 
was passed by the Milwaukee Common Council 
congratulating the youngsters. 

Whereas, on the evening of January 10, 1950, the 8th 
grade pupils at Eugene Field School, 1116 S. 7th Street, 
entertained, among other guests, various city officials in 
appreciation of their assistance during the past semester 
in a project undertaken by the pupils—a first-hand study 
of civic services; and 

Whereas, at the dinner, murals done by the youngsters 
were on display, depicting city services, together with 
clever plywood table decorations representing various de- 
partments and government missions; and 

Whereas, the pupils are deserving of great credit for 
the success of the project and of the banquet which 
climaxed it, and this body wishes to express its commenda- 
tion of their efforts; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Common Council of the City of Mil- 
waukee that it hereby extends to the 8th grade pupils of 
the Eugene Field School, its sincere congratulations on 
their enterprise and originality and on the spirit which 
prompted them to undertake this unusual educational 
project, and wishes them continued success in any future 
projects they may attempt. 

Resolved Further, that this resolution be spread upon 
the journal of the Proceedings and a suitably engrossed 
copy forwarded to the children of the Eugene Field School. 

Adopted by the Common Council on January 16, 1950. 


HE eighth-grade children of Eugene Field 

School have drawn extensively upon the re- 
sources of their community in the development 
of a practical course in citizenship. Many op- 
portunities were provided for discussing, observ- 
ing, listening, obtaining and evaluating informa- 
tion, and reaching conclusions. It is also reason- 
able to assume that the boys and girls of the 
eighth grade, because of their realistic approach 
to the study of city government, will become 
more intelligent in discharging the duties of 
adult citizenship. 
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An Experiment in 
Understanding 


International 


Walter H. Mohr 








HE George School Affiliation program’ had 
its beginnings in January 1947 when one 
of its faculty members was in Germany 

doing relief work for the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. Affiliations were begun with the 
Gertraudenschule, a girls’ school in Berlin, and 
the Jacobi Gymnasium, a boys’ school in Dus- 
seldorf on the Rhine. The first steps in the affilia- 
tion were an exchange of letters between individ- 
uals and groups of students and the shipment 
of supplies from George School to meet, at least 
in part, the needs of those members of the Ger- 
man schools who were in want of food and 
clothes. 

Two student-faculty committees were organ- 
ized to carry on the work at George School: One, 
the Affiliation Committee, was to develop and 
carry out the program of relief and cultural ex- 
change; the other, a Community Chest Com- 
mittee, was to raise funds for the affiliation and 
other worthy projects. The students decided to 
use the greater portion of the money raised for 
the affiliation program. 


FTER the preliminary work had been com- 
pleted and the first shipment of food had 
been distributed in Germany, it became evident 
that a carefully planned program would be neces- 
sary if the relationship between the schools was 
to be a constructive one. It was also clear that 
any program to be vital must bring about a better 
understanding between the students of the affili- 
ated schools. 








“The thing that makes this program vital for us is 
the fact that its success rests entirely with the stu- 
dents,” the author, who is chairman of the social 
studies department of George School in George 
School, Pennsylvania, writes in a letter accompanying 
this article. “They occupy the key chairmanships, they 
are the ones who raise most of the money, and they 
are also the leaders in all plans involving new ven- 
tures.”” 








A beginning was made by the Jacobi School. 
Essays and other student productions were col- 
lected and published in a pamphlet called “The 
Bridge,” copies of which were sent to George 
School and used in translation. 

Teachers at the Jacobi Gymnasium suggested 
that George School pupils answer questions 
raised by German students about American edu- 
cation and school life, the answers to be written 
as far as possible by students. A questionnaire 
containing a list of the questions most often 
asked was submitted to George School. A com- 
mittee of students and faculty discussed and an- 
swered the questions. The answers, in the form 
of essays, were published in Germany in a 
pamphlet called “The American Pages” and 
circulated in the two affiliated schools. 

In order to bring about a closer personal rela- 
tionship between the schools, a teacher from the 
Jacobi School was invited to spend a year in the 
United States. The teacher selected was a man 
who was unusually popular with young people 
and whose influence would be great when he 
returned. This teacher spent a year at George 
School, during which time he became one of the 
most popular members of the school community. 
He traveled to the Pacific coast to visit high 
schools interested in the affiliation program and 
to get a clearer insight into American educational 
methods. He is now back in Germany giving a 
practical demonstration, both in student and 
adult circles, of his understanding of the Ameri- 
can democratic philosophy. Newspaper accounts 


*The School Affiliation program of the American 
Friends Service Committee (20 South 12 Street, Phila- 
delphia) includes about one hundred fifty elementary and 
secondary schools and their affiliates in Holland, France, 
Italy, and Germany. The School Affiliation Service of the 
AFSC has representatives who visit the schools here and 
abroad to give all possible assistance to make the exchange 
of personnel most effective. In addition, this agency eval- 
uates the program, makes suggestions for improving 
relationships, organizes regional conferences of the affili- 
ated schools, and expedites the exchange of students and 
teachers. 
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of his lectures show how greatly the public is 
interested. 


HE student Affiliation Committee extended 
co activity in two directions during the year 
1948-49. As a result of the visit of a member of 
the George School faculty to Dusseldorf during 
the summer of 1948, a group of George School 
boys was sent to Germany to help an equal num- 
ber of boys from the Jacobi Gymnasium rebuild 
a part of the building occupied by the school 
before the war. The purpose of this project was 
to bring about a better understanding between 
German and American boys by having them 
work together on a common enterprise. 

Although this undertaking required much 
planning, necessitating the cooperation of 
American, British, and German authorities, 
every one was so completely cooperative that not 
only was the program carried out in its entirety 
but the cost turned out to be surprisingly low. 
It was evident that the members of the work- 
camp underwent a maturing experience. Further- 
more, the experiment in living together with a 
group of their own age but of different national- 
ity gave the boys many practical insights which 
made both their school and college work more 
significant. Finally, they came back from the 
summer’s experience with a sense of responsibil- 
ity for world affairs that no amount of reading 
and study could have given them. The 1950 
workcamp, which was co-educational, cooper- 
ated with a community religious group in the 
care of refugees from eastern Germany. 

During this same period, a student from each 
afhliated German school was invited to spend a 
year at George School. A girl from the Gertraud- 
enschule and a boy from the Jacobi Gymnasium 
are now studying at George School, one a mem- 
ber of the junior class, the other a senior. They 
have made friends rapidly, have taken part in 
regional conferences of the affiliated schools, have 
broadcast to Germany on the Voice of America 
Program, and are doing excellent work in all of 
their classes. They will carry back to Germany 
many practical insights into the American edu- 
cational system. Plans are being made to bring to 
America a student from each of the affiliated 
schools for the year 1950-51. Eventually there 
will also have to be some kind of teacher ex- 
change. This is now being discussed. 


EVALUATION 


E BELIEVE that experience is the best 
teacher provided the learner has suffi- 
cient background for that which is being experi- 
enced. It would seem that one of the best ways 
to evaluate an experiment as far reaching as this 
is to quote from the testimony of some of the 
participants. These testimonies are numerous 
and unsolicited. A few follow. 

One German student wrote: “What we can do 
today is to further the ideas which George 
School has brought to us, the ideas of liberty, of 
peace, of humanity, and of friendly relations 
between nations.” 

Another German student wrote: “Would it 
really not yet have become too late for a bridge, 
should we succeed through well-timed under- 
standing, in avoiding the impending war, then 
we will hope that the constructed bridges will 
remain final and eternal. Then we will hope that 
everybody realizes that we, whether black or 
white, yellow or brown, are all of the same flesh 
and blood, that we are just people and must 
behave as such. Therefore. ‘Let us build bridges.’ ” 

Whereas a George School member of the work- 
camp wrote: “In my opinion the camp was a 
success. It taught that people are people every- 
where, and that they all can be friends no matter 
where they live.” 

The affiliation program has great possibilities 
for building bridges of understanding between 
the young people of the world. A program of this 
kind however, loses some of its drama when the 
relief stage passes. It is then that constructive 
student and faculty leadership is necessary. Cor- 
respondence may lag for understandable reasons, 
but a resourceful committee can find and iron 
out the difficulties. The problem of student and 
faculty exchange is expensive and needs patient 
planning. The matter of keeping an affiliation 
program before the school in the face of the 
many competing interests requires imagination 
and resourcefulness. In spite of all this, however, 
students and teachers who have worked on the 
affiliation committee are aware that there is 
something real about this program. It inspires 
great and consecrated effort, for after all, this 
project, small and insignificant though it may 
be, is a practical step in the direction of building 
one world. 
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Early Nineteenth Century 
Bavarian Religious Laws 


R. John Rath 











HE period immediately following the over- 
throw of Napoleon in 1814-15 was charac- 
terized by a strong religious revival in all 
countries of Europe, Catholic as well as Protes- 
tant. After having borne the bloodshed, inse- 
curity, chaos, and misery of twenty-two years of 
intermittent warfare, most Europeans longed for 
the establishment of a political, moral, and social 
order which would insure peace and security for 
their time. Since the French Revolution and 
Napoleonic era had followed an “Age of 
Reason,” during which the intelligentsia had 
attacked traditional religious convictions and 
practices as stupid, irrational, and backward, 
many people jumped to the conclusion that the 
fall of the old social order, with its destructive 
and disturbing consequences, was an inevitable 
result of the desecration of Christianity during 
the eighteenth century. They sincerely believed 
that the reestablishment of the peaceful social 
and political order which they so ardently de- 
sired was dependent on the revival of the age- 
old Christian moral principles which had been so 
flouted by rationalists and revolutionists. As a 
consequence, governments everywhere, particu- 
larly in Catholic lands, with at least the tacit 
and usually with the express consent of their 
peoples, actively worked to strengthen the Chris- 
tian Church and to instil in their subjects tradi- 
tional Christian moral values, 
The emphasis placed upon religion—in this 
case the Roman Catholic faith—by the govern- 








This is the second of two articles describing the 
moral and religious regulations governing Bavarian 
citizens in the early nineteenth century. The first 
article appeared in the March 1950 issue of Social 
Education. Dr. Rath, associate professor of history at 
the University of Colorado in Boulder and associate 
editor of the Journal of Central European Affairs, is 
the author of The Fall of the Napoleonic Kingdom of 
Italy (New York: Columbia University Press, 1941) 
and of a number of articles on Central European 
history. 
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ment of Catholic countries during the early part 
of the nineteenth century is well illustrated by 
the religious laws in force in Bavaria during the 
period between 1814 and 1820. These laws give 
insight into the pattern of religious life which 
other Catholic sovereigns hoped their people 
would follow. 

Although the Bavarian monarch, Maximilian 
Joseph (1799-1825), had been a sympathizer of 
the French and had the reputation of being a 
reformer, he nevertheless believed that the Chris- 
tian Church and Christian moral principles were 
indispensable to the welfare of his land. Persons 
who engaged in religious quarrels or who 
mocked or cursed at Christian beliefs or cere- 
monies were warned to desist from using such 
language. If an admonition did not suffice to in- 
duce the malefactors to mend their ways, they 
were fined one hundred thaler (worth about $70 
in United States money and equal to the wages 
of day laborers for approximately 800 days of 
work in the summer time in all places in Ba- 
varia except the city of Munich). If the words 
which they uttered were of a heretical or blas- 
phemous nature, the offenders were to be turned 
over to the criminal court for trial and punish- 
ment. 

Laws GOVERNING THE CLERGY 


INCE so much emphasis was placed upon 
S religion, it was only natural for the govern- 
ment to take a great interest in the conduct of 
the clergy. Clerics were urged to be responsible 
for the religious and moral education of the 
whole Bavarian populace and were enjoined to 


* The wages of all day laborers in all places in Bavaria 
except Munich were legally established at 15 kreuzer per 
day in the summer time and at 12 kreuzer per day during 
the winter. In Munich the wages were fixed at 18 kreuzer 
per day during the summer and 15 kreuzer during the 
winter, Although the value of the thaler varied from time 
to time, it was usually worth around 70 cents during the 
nineteenth century. There were 60 kreuzer in a South Ger- 
man gulden or florin, and each gulden or florin was worth 
about 35 cents in South Germany although the Austrian 
florin was usually valued at 48 cents. 
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lead exemplary moral lives; thus it was made 
unlawful for any member of the clergy to serve 
as an innkeeper or a bartender, although clerics 
and monks were permitted to keep wine and beer 
in the cellar for their own use. If a member of 
the clergy treated women or girls in an indecent 
manner, idled away his time in bars or in gam- 
bling, got drunk, expressed himself in a manner 
not befitting to a man of God, engaged in quar- 
reling or fighting, or ran around with crude 
fellows, it was the duty of the civil authorities 
to turn the transgressor over to the bishop’s court 
for correction, punishment, or dismissal from 
office. Concubinage or the hiring of a house- 
keeper, cook, or other woman servant less than 
forty years old was forbidden. The mistresses of 
the clergy were put on public exhibition before 
the church door and then ordered to stay at least 
six miles (German miles—equal to about thirty 
English miles) away from the parish house. If 
caught a second time on the premises of the 
concupiscent clergy, they were pilloried and 
exiled for one year.’ 

The clergy were not permitted to charge 
exorbitant fees for their service. In order to in- 
sure that no parishioner would be unfairly taxed, 
a uniform system of supplice-fees was established 
throughout the kingdom for all special spiritual 
services from the cradle to the grave. The whole 
population was divided into four classes as far as 
religious fees were concerned. The first consisted 
of the nobility. The second class was comprised 
of landowners and corporate officials who did 
not have a title of nobility, mayors and council- 
lors in the smaller cities and markets, artists and 
the more opulent proprietors of taverns, restau- 
rants, and inns. The third class was composed 
of ordinary citizens, artisans, and peasants pos- 
sessing a half or a whole farm; whereas the fourth 
class included peasants owning a fourth of a farm 
or less, wage earners, cottagers, and wives. Very 
poor people had to pay very little or nothing at all. 


OR having children baptized, members of 

the first class had to pay 1 florin, 30 kreuzer 
(about 53 cents in United States money and 
equal to the legally established wages for six 
days of manual labor in the summer time in all 
parts of the kingdom except Munich) to the 
priest and go kreuzer (about 18 cents and equal 


*See especially Franz Xavier Klemm, Versuch einer 
Geschichte der baierischen Gesetzgebung (Munich, 1801), 
p. 14; and Felix Joseph Lipowsky, Baiern’s Kirchen- und 
Sitten-Polizey unter seinen Herzogen und Churfiirsten 
(Munich, 1821), p. $4-5- 


to the wages for 2 days of labor) to the sacristan. 
The charges for the second class were 1 florin 
(about 35 cents or 4 days’ wages) for the priest 
and 24 kreuzer (14 cents or about 12% days’ 
wages) for the sacristan. For the third and fourth 
classes the fees were 40 kreuzer (23 cents or 22% 
days’ wages) and go kreuzer (18 cents or 2 days’ 
wages), respectively, for the priest, and 15 kreuzer 
(g cents or 1 day’s wages) and 10 kreuzer (6 cents 
or 2% day’s wages), respectively, for the sacristan. 
Marriages were a trifle more expensive. For an 
ordinary, simple wedding, members of the first 
class had to pay 2 florin (about 70 cents or the 
equivalent of 8 days of common labor in the 
summer time) to the priest and 4o kreuzer (23 
cents or 224 days’ wages) to the sacristan; and 
persons belonging to the second class, 1 florin, 30 
kreuzer (53 cents or 6 days’ wages) to the priest, 
and go kreuzer (18 cents or 2 days’ wages) to the 
sacristan. For the third class the fees were 1 
florin (35 cents or 4 days’ wages) for the priest 
and 20 kreuzer (12 cents or 114 days’ wages) for 
the sacristan; while the lowest class paid only 
go kreuzer (18 cents or 2 days’ wages) and 
10 kreuzer (6 cents or 24 day’s wages), respec- 
tively. 

If a special mass was read during the wedding 
ceremony, persons belonging to all four of the 
above classes paid an extra fee of 26 kreuzer (16 
cents or a little less than 2 days’ wages) to the 
priest and 4 kreuzer (2 cents or 14 day’s wages) 
to the sacristan. If the church bells were rung, 
go kreuzer (18 cents or 2 days’ wages) were paid 
to the sexton if the wedding took place in a city 
or market place church and 10 kreuzer (6 cents or 
24 day’s wages) if in a country church. If a special 
mass was sung at the wedding, the following 
additional sums were paid: 1 florin, 24 kreuzer 
(49 cents or 534 days’ wages) to the priest; 30 
kreuzer (18 cents or 2 days’ wages) to the choir 
director; 10 kreuzer (6 cents or 24 day’s wages) to 
each singer; go kreuzer, (18 cents or 2 days’ 
wages) to the organ player; 8 kreuzer (4 cents 
or about 14 day’s wages) to the person pulling 
the bellows; 30 kreuzer (18 cents or 2 days’ wages) 
to the sacristan; and 12 kreuzer (7 cents) for wax 
candles in the church. 

For the sacrament of extreme unction, persons 
in the first class paid 1 florin (35 cents or 4 days’ 
wages) to the priest and go kreuzer (18 cents or 
2 days’ wages) to the sacristan. The second class 
paid go kreuzer (18 cents or 2 days’ wages) to the 
priest and 15 kreuzer (g cents or 1 day’s wages) 
to the sacristan; while the third and fourth 
classes paid 20 kreuzer (13 cents or 114 days’ 
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wages) and 10 kreuzer (6 cents or 34 day’s wages), 
respectively, to the priest, and 10 kreuzer (6 cents 
or 24 day’s wages) and 4 kreuzer (about 214 cents 
or 4 day’s labor) to the sacristan. 

Charges for digging a grave were 40 kreuzer 
(23 cents or 234 days’ wages) during the winter 
season for persons in the first and second classes, 
and go kreuzer (18 cents or 2 days’ wages) and 
40 kreuzer (23 cents or 234 days’ wages), respec- 
tively, for members of the two lower classes. For 
poor people the charges were 15, kreuzer (g cents 
or 1 day’s wages) in the summer time and 20 
kreuzer (12 cents and 114 days’ wages) in the 
winter time. For digging graves for children less 
than seven years old the rates, both in the winter 
and in the summer, were 24 kreuzer (14 cents or 
124 days’ wages) for the rich and 15 kreuzer (g 
cents or 1 day’s wages) for the poor. Each pall 
bearer was paid go kreuzer (18 cents or 2 days’ 
wages) for a heavy corpse, 20 kreuzer (12 cents or 
114 days’ wages) for a medium-sized corpse, and 
12 kreuzer (714 cents or 44 day’s wages) for a 
very light corpse or the corpse of a poor man. 
Finally, 1 florin (35 cents or 4 days’ wages) was 
charged for erecting a large tombstone; 40 kreu- 
zer (23 cents or 224 days’ wages) for a medium- 
sized one, and go kreuzer (18 cents or 2 days’ 
wages) for a small tombstone. 

Though all the above fees, as well as others 
which have not been mentioned, were little 
enough when compared with the approximate 
value in United States money, they were quite 
high in terms of the low wages paid to the com- 
mon day laborers as stipulated by law at that 
time. Nevertheless, the detailed supplice-fee 
legislation on the statute books did protect the 
populace against the charging of exorbitant rates 
by avaricious priests. 


Laws GOVERNING CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


HURCH attendance and the behavior of 

the populace within houses of worship, too, 
were the subjects of minute government regula- 
tions. All Bavarian subjects were commanded not 
only to engage in private devotions but publicly 
to demonstrate their attachment to the Church 
of God. They were all required to attend re- 
ligious services regularly on Sunday forenoons 
and on religious holidays and to show a proper 
spirit of piety during such periods of worship. 
Heads of families, guardians, and masters who 
did not compel their wives, children, apprentices, 
and servants to attend church services regularly 
were punished with a money fine, one-half of 
which was used to purchase religious gifts, like 


rosaries, prayer books, amulets, and pictures of 
holy people, for the edification of those under 
their charge. If it was necessary for someone to 
remain at home to protect the household against 
robbery or for other security reasons, such per- 
sonnel was to be rotated so that the same persons 
would not remain home every Sunday or holiday. 
All work was proscribed during the time of regu- 
lar religious services. Furthermore, it was ordered 
that all mills were to be silent unless stormy 
weather during other days of the week or the 
most urgent circumstances necessitated their op- 
erating. Cows were to be driven to the meadow 
only after the church services so that the herds- 
men or boys tending them could go to church. 
Although travelers were allowed to eat and drink 
in guest houses and to feed their horses during 
the time of religious worship, all shops, taverns, 
and wine, beer, and coffee houses were closed, 
and all drinking-bouts, gambling, and dance 
music were prohibited. Bavarian citizens were 
warned not to waste Sundays and holidays in 
riotous dissipation which would damage their 
souls and health and disturb their domestic 
happiness. 

Not only were there detailed prescriptions 
regarding church attendance, but there were also 
numerous mandates on the proper deportment 
of worshipers at church services. Since the first 
duty of people on entering a church, as defined 
by law, was to pray to God, all talking, laughing, 
walking about, or other actions which tended 
to disturb the peaceful and pious atmosphere of 
the church were forbidden. Church officers were 
requested to admonish the ill-bred churls who 
had committed such offenses to desist from their 
malfeasances and to ask them to leave the build- 
ing if they felt that this was advisable. If per- 
sons thus warned did not mend their ways im- 
mediately, their names were to be turned over 
to the proper authorities so that they could be 
properly punished for their wrongdoings. 

Care was also taken to insure that churchgoers 
were properly attired. Maximilian Joseph in- 
sisted that all persons attending church services 
should be dressed in decorous and clean clothes 
and that women and girls were not to wear short 
skirts, dresses that could be seen through, or 
dresses or blouses with wide collars that would 
expose their bosoms. Persons wearing indecent 
clothing, as described above, were to be ordered 
to leave the services and their names were to be 
given to the government in order that the of- 
fenders might be properly warned or disci- 
plined. 
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AVARIAN subjects were held responsible 

not only for their own conduct in houses 
of worship, but also for that of their dogs. There 
was at least one ordinance on the statute books 
which gave warning that since the presence of 
dogs in churches was insulting to the dignity of 
a Church of God, whenever a dog was found in a 
place of worship it was to be caught by the 
church attendants and the name of the owner of 
the offending animal was to be turned over to 
the civil authorities for punishment. 

Bavarians were commanded to pay proper 
homage to God on the days designated for that 
purpose, but they were to attend church services 
or engage in other religious ceremonies only on 
Sundays or on such holidays which had been 
designated as religious holidays in the papal bull 
of 1772 or had been declared as such by the 
government. Maximilian Joseph was particularly 
insistent that all his subjects work at their daily 
tasks during all days but the established holidays 
and that no citizens should take advantage of 
a former holiday that had been abolished to 
waste their time in idleness or dissipation. Per- 
sons whiling away their time in indolence or in 
gambling or dancing on such days were fined 
one thaler (70 cents or 8 days’ wages for common 
labor in the summer time). If they used threats 
or derision to encourage other persons to stop 
working during the suppressed holidays, they 
were considered disturbers of the peace and as 
such were punished with eight days’ arrest for the 
first offense; and placed in stocks, or, in the case 
of women, whipped for the second violation. 
For a third transgression they were imprisoned. 


Laws GOVERNING SUPERSTITIOUS PRACTICES 


HE government also made moves to try to 

prevent the people from engaging in super- 
stitious religious practices. Allegedly for sani- 
tary reasons, the exhibition of the corpses of the 
dead in churches or the eating by relatives of 
a dead person of cakes which had been set on 
the sheets covering the dead was made illegal. 
Clergy were admonished not to try to heal either 


men or farm animals by the use of exorcism or 
to ride around fields with the Sanctissimum in 
order to insure a good harvest. Also forbidden 
were such practices as raising a wooden statue of 
Christ on Ascension Day, shooting guns during 
Corpus Christi Day, weddings, or other festivals, 
and giving plays during Passion Week. Further- 
more, it was illegal to ring church bells during 
bad weather in the hope of destroying sorceresses. 
The bell summoning the people to pray to God 
for help was to be rung only at the beginning 
of the storm and then again at the end to thank 
God for his assistance. Violators of this statute 
were fined 20 thaler ($14 or about 160 days’ wages 
for common labor), or, if they could not pay the 
fine, they were imprisoned. 

The Bavarian authorities thus interested them- 
selves in the most infinitesimal details of such 
religious concerns as blasphemy, the conduct of 
the clergy, and the abolition of superstitious 
religious practices. In the schools the greatest 
care was taken to insure that no teachings in- 
imical to the Catholic Church or to Christian 
moral principles would creep into the classroom. 
A ubiquitous censorship saw to it that no songs, 
books, prayers, or pamphlets of a religious nature 
were printed, sold, or circulated in Bavaria with- 
out the approval of the proper bishop’s court 
or theological faculty. An omnipresent police 
strove to enforce all the petty regulations in 
regard to the religious observances of the people 
which were on the statute books. 

Maximilian Joseph, like most other sovereigns 
in Europe during the early part of the nineteenth 
century, assiduously applied himself to strength- 
ening the age-old Christian Church and Christian 
moral principles which had been so bitterly at- 
tacked by eighteenth century rationalists ana 
revolutionists. The reason for his actions was 
obvious. He felt that of all the institutions in 
his kingdom the Church contributed the most 
to the molding of the pious, God-fearing, moral, 
peaceful, and loyal subjects which he desired to 
have. 


AMERICA FACES THE “THIRD” COUNTRIES 
(Continued from page 250) 


what the Roman Senate never was even in its 
heyday. When the Senate in Washington speaks, 
the rest of the world listens. And when a Senator 
calls the makers of our foreign policy “traitors,” 
the rest of the Western world is perturbed. Let 
us hope we shall have no need of the “third” 


countries in a third world war. But we definitely 
need them to win the peace. A more dynamic 
and positive policy in our international relations 
and more responsible action in the great policy- 
making bodies of the nation should help us to 
recoup our losses and to score further gains. 
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Do Social Studies Teachers Vote? 


Miller R. Collings and 
Stanley E. Dimond 








HE degree of success with which a democ- 

racy functions is linked to the degree of 

participation of the electorate composing 
that democracy. The ability to vote has been the 
privilege and moral obligation of all democratic 
peoples since early times. 

Teachers in general and social studies teachers 
in particular are supposed to be concerned with 
imbuing their students with those qualities of 
good citizenship which will assure the proper 
functioning of democratic processes. Specifically, 
one of the things which all teachers almost uni- 
versally advocate is the constant use of the voting 
franchise. 

How well do teachers, themselves, exercise 
this right and obligation? Are their voting habits 
such as to provoke the comment that students 
should do as they say, but not as they do? How 
do teachers really compare with the general pub- 
lic in voting regularity? The following study 
was conducted in order to attempt, in part, to 
answer at least some of these and other compa- 
rable questions. 


PROBLEMS 


HE specific problem of this study was to 

compare the voting regularity of high school 
social studies teachers with other high school 
teachers and with voters in general. Throughout 
the study, it should be understood that references 
to teachers refer to the sampling of high school 
teachers described herein. 








Millions upon millions of people in many different 
countries of the world are struggling for a larger 
measure of freedom. To them, the warning contained 
in this article would sound like the bitterest kind 
of irony. 

As to the authors: Mr. Collings is a social studies 
teacher in Hutchins Intermediate School in Detroit. 
Mr. Dimond, a past president and currently a member 
of the Board of Directors of the National Council, was 
director of social studies in Detroit and is now profes- 
sor of education at the University of Michigan. 











METHOD OF STUDY 


N DETROIT, in November of every odd- 
numbered year a nonpartisan city election is 
held. At this time the mayor, councilmen, treas- 
urer, city clerk, and ward constables are chosen. 
In November of the even-numbered years, the 
“General November Election” is held at which 
time county, state, and national officers are se- 
lected. In April of the odd-numbered years, the 
“Spring Election” is held. Members of the Detroit 
Board of Education, judges, and some county 
and state officers are elected in these spring elec- 
tions. 

Each of these elections is preceded by a primary 
election. Initiative or referendum measures, re- 
call of an officer, filling of vacant offices, and 
amendments are usually voted upon in connec- 
tion with a regular election. 

Between November 1943 and February 1947, 
the City of Detroit held a total of ten elections. 
These elections dealt with all local, state, and na- 
tional matters. 

For this study, 217 high school social studies 
teachers and 170 other high school teachers were 
selected by means of a city-wide sampling from 
faculty lists in Detroit high school annuals. These 
other teachers were teachers of English, science, 
mathematics, art, health education, foreign 
language—in short, they were selected from all 
of the fields other than the social studies. Both 
the social studies and non-social studies teachers 
had one thing in common. They had all been 
registered Detroit voters in good standing 
throughout the above-mentioned elections. 

The voting records of these 387 teachers were 
tabulated for these elections by a university 
graduate student. The records of individual 
teachers were known only by him and were 
destroyed by him. Only the group results have 
been shown to other people. Individual voting 
records are not known even by the authors. 

Percentages were computed on each election by 
sex and by social studies vs. non-social studies 
teachers. The percent of registered voters for 
the total city that actually voted in each elec- 
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TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF REGISTERED VOTERS WHO ACTUALLY VOTED IN TEN CONSECUTIVE ELECTIONS 





Social Studies Teachers 


Non-Social Studies Teachers Detroit 








Date of Type of ES ee a ns _ SOs 
Election Election Male Female Total Male Female Total City Total 
(g0)* (127) (217) (97) (73) (170) 

11-2-43 Nonpartisan 

City Election 81.11 90.56 86.64 81.44 80.82 81.18 60.84 
7-11-44°* General 

Primary Election 46.67 33-86 39.18 36.08 35-62 35.89 30.40 
11-7-44 Presidential 

Election 93-33 96.07 94-94 94-85 97-26 95.89 87.85 
2-19-45 Spring Primary 

Election 40.00 28.35 33.18 29.90 23.29 27.06 7-44 
4-2-45°° Spring 

Election 57-78 56.70 57-15 48.45 42.47 45.88 11.00 
8-7-45°* Nonpartisan City 

Primary Election 44-44 47-25 46.09 40.21 34-25 37.65 27.14 
11-6-45 Nonpartisan 

City Election 86.67 95-28 91.71 86.60 93-15 89.42 62.30 
6-18-46 General 

Primary Election 68.89 60.63 64.06 65.98 54-79 61.18 25-44 
11-5-46 General November 

Election 96.67 95-28 95-86 89.69 91.78 90.59 60.88 
2-17-47 Spring Primary 

Election 43-33 37.01 39-64 32.99 23.29 28.83 12.89 

Average of 

Ten Elections 65.89 64.10 64.85 60.62 57-67 59.36 38.62 





* Number of teachers. 
** Elections occurring during school vacations. 


tion also was computed. Table I, above, gives 
the results of these computations. 

Percentages for the total city are not given 
by sex because the city does not tabulate its 
registered voters by sex at election time. 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


HESE data indicate that teachers vote with 
fe pararennd greater regularity than do voters 
in general. This is true for every election in- 
cluded in this study. Three of these elections 
occurred during school vacations. Now teachers 
are great travelers. Yet, teachers voted better 
than the general public in these three elections, 
as well as in the other seven elections. Teachers 
of subjects other than social studies voted with 
5 percent to 36 percent more regularity than 
voters in general. Social studies teachers voted 
with g percent to 46 percent more regularity than 
voters in general. 

In one election, only 11 percent of the regis- 
tered voters voted. Fifty-seven percent of the 
social studies teachers voted in that same elec- 
tion. Proportionately, in this particular election, 
social studies teachers went to the polls in num- 
bers more than five times the city average. In 


nine of the ten elections, social studies teachers 
made a better showing than other teachers, with 
over 11 percent more votes cast in one of these 
elections. In the November 7, 1944, election of 
President Roosevelt, the largest percentage of 
voters ever to participate in an election voted 
in Detroit. On that occasion, other teachers and 
social studies teachers were practically tied, with 
a difference of less than 1 percent. 

The men social studies teachers compared to 
the women social studies teachers had a greater 
percentage of voters in six of the ten elections. 
The women social studies teachers had higher 
percentages in four elections, These differences 
ranged from 1.08 percent to 12.81 percent, the 
average variation on all ten elections being 6.51 
percent. 

In the case of the teachers of other subjects, 
the percentages for men were higher than those 
for women in seven of the ten elections. The 
women teachers of other subjects had higher per- 
centages in three elections. These differences 
ranged from .46 percent to 11.19 percent, the 
average variation being 5.16 percent. 

A comparison of the men social studies teachers 
with the men teachers of other subjects shows 
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that the men social studies teachers had a higher 
percentage of voters in eight of the ten elections. 
The men teachers of other subjects had higher 
percentages in two hotly contested elections. 
These differences ranged from .o7 percent to 
10.59 percent, the average variation being 5.65 
percent. 

A comparison of the women social studies 
teachers with the women teachers of other sub- 
jects shows that the women social studies teachers 
had a higher percentage of voters in eight of the 
ten elections. The women teachers of other sub- 
jects had higher percentages in two elections. 
These differences ranged from 1.19 percent to 
14.23 percent, the average variation being 7.02 
percent. 

Voters in general in the city never came within 
5 percent of equaling the voting records of 
either the men or women teachers of either group 
in any election. 

An average of 39 percent of the registered 
voters in the city actually voted in the ten 
elections. An average of 60 percent of the non- 
social studies teachers and an average of 65, per- 
cent of the social studies teachers voted in these 
same elections. 

Great public interest in an election increases 
the number of people who actually go to the polls 
on election day. The ten elections were ranked 
according to the percentage of registered voters 
in the entire city who voted at each election. 
Average percentages were figured on the five 
elections where lesser public interest was shown. 
Table II, below, gives the results, 

In the five elections of greater public interest, 
social studies teachers voted with g percent 


TABLE II 


ELECTIONS OF GREATER PUBLIC INTEREST 
COMPARED TO ELECTIONS OF LESSER 
PUBLIC INTEREST* 








Average Percentage of Social Non-Social 
Voters in: Studies Studies City-Wide 





Five elections of greater 


public interest 86.64 83.65 60.45 
Five elections of lesser 
public interest 43-05 35.06 16.78 








* Public interest determined by percentage of city-wide 
registered voters who actually voted. 


greater regularity than other teachers and with 
26 percent greater regularity than voters in gen- 
eral. 

In the five elections of lesser public interest, 
social studies teachers voted with 8 percent 
greater regularity than other teachers and with 
two and one-half times the regularity of voters 
in general. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THIS STUDY 


1. Social studies teachers vote with greater 
regularity than non-social studies teachers. 

2. Teachers vote more regularly than the gen- 
eral public in all elections. 

3. Men teachers vote more regularly than 
women teachers. 

4. Teachers vote with more than twice the 
regularity of voters in general in elections of 
lesser public interest. 

5. Teachers consistently are more interested 
in voting and election outcomes than the public 
in general. 

Voting reflects public interest. Public interest 
influences human beings. Teachers are human 
and are influenced by public interest, but less so 
than voters in general. 

In times of low public interest, in times when 
the weather is disagreeable, even in times when 
many teachers are out of the city on vacation, 
the voting records of teachers consistently demon- 
strate greater concern for the common welfare 
of all than is shown by the public in general. 


IMPLICATIONS 


LTHOUGH it is nice to have evidence that 
A teachers are exercising their franchise more 
often than the general public, this is not all 
of the story. Looking again at Table I, one 
could wonder about the one-half to two-thirds 
of both social studies and non-social studies 
teachers who did not vote in several elections. 
An average of about 40 percent of these teachers 
did not vote in these ten elections. 

Compared to some recent European elections 
where almost the total electorate showed up at 
the polls, we are still hardly in any position to 
cast stones. Rather, let us redouble our efforts to 
assure full participation by all in this vital demo- 
cratic activity. 








Notes and News 








goth Annual Meeting—Minneapolis 
November 23-25, 1950 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies will be held in 
Minneapolis, November 23-25. Headquarters for 
the convention is to be the Hotel Nicollet, which 
will house the meetings and the educational ex- 
hibit. All social studies teachers and administra- 
tors are cordially invited to attend. 

Myrtle Roberts, first vice-president of the 
NCSS, Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas, 
Texas, is chairman of the program committee. 
A varied program has been planned offering 
something of interest to teachers at all levels and 
in each specialized field in the social studies. 

Mrs. Leona Winner, Maxfield School, St. Paul, 
is chairman of the local arrangements committee. 

Hotel accommodations: A number of rooms 
have been reserved at the Hotel Nicollet for 
members attending the convention. Rates are: 
single, $4.00 to $8.00; double, $6.50 to $10; 
double (twin beds), $7.00 to $10. Reservations 
for sleeping rooms should be made directly with 
the Hotel Nicollet. Write early and state that you 
plan to attend the NCSS convention. 


Connecticut 


The CSSTA spring meeting was held jointly 
with the NEASST at Connecticut College for 
Women, New London, on April 1, 1950. The 
theme of the program was “New England in the 
Twentieth Century.” Oscar Handlin, Harvard 
University, spoke on “New England in the Mid- 
Century,” at the general session. At a group 
session, Constance Green of the Army Historical 
Division discussed “The Changing Pattern of 
New England Industry in our Century.” “Teach- 
ing New England in the Schools” was the sub- 
ject of a panel discussion at another group ses- 
sion. Linwood Chase, Boston University acted as 
chairman. Other members of the panel included 
Dr. Vera Butler, Connecticut College; Urbane 
Hennen, University of Connecticut; Helen 
Haugh, Crosby High School, Waterbury; P. B. 
Wass, Teachers College of Connecticut. At the 
afternoon meeting George McReynolds, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, gave an address on 
“America’s World Policy Today: An Appraisal.” 

Officers elected for 1950-51 include: president, 





a 


Alanson C. Harper, Roger Ludlow High School, 
Fairfield; vice-president, Mrs. Katherine Vargas, 
Williams Memorial Institute, New London; treas- 
urer, Edith B. Isbell, New Haven High School; 
secretary, Isabelle Bailey, Cloonan Junior High 
School, Stamford; and editor of Social Studies 
Topics, Ruth O. M. Andersen, Norwich Free 


Academy, Norwich. I.B. 
Middle States Council Elects 
New Officers 


Robert H. Reid, special assistant to the Com- 
mittee on International Relations of the National 
Education Association, was elected president of 
the Middle States Council for the Social Studies 
at its 49th annual spring meeting held at the 
University of Pennsylvania on April 22, 1950. 
Other officers for the year 1950-51 are: first 
vice-president, Leonard S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, New York; second vice-presi- 
dent, Elizabeth B. Carey, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York; secretary, Edna R. 
Carter, Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland; treasurer, Raymond J. Hood, Simon 
Gratz High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
and editor, George I. Oeste, Germantown High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Plans are now being made for celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of the Middle States Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, formerly the Middle 
States Association of History and Social Science 
Teachers, formerly the Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland. 

R.H.R. 


New Jersey 


Teachers in the Northeastern District of the 
New Jersey Council for the Social Studies, on 
March 15, 1950, heard a report of the survey on 
the “Teaching of Current Affairs,” which was 
conducted by the New York Times. James F. Cor- 
bett, Research Coordinator, was the principal 
speaker at the afternoon session. At the dinner 
meeting, Delbert Clark, author of Again the 
Goose-Step, addressed the group on_ present 
American policy in Germany. 

Moe Frankel, chairman of the Northeastern 
District, NJCSS, assisted by Charles Holland, 
James E. Downes, and Frank Oldham, made the 
arrangements. 
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Indiana 


The Indiana Council for the Social Studies 
featured a symposium on “Problems Ahead of 
American Youth” at the morning session of its 
annual spring meeting, held March 25, at Indiana 
University. H. E. Binford, superintendent of the 
Bloomington schools, was moderator. The speak- 
ers and their topics were: Dean J. E. Grinnell of 
Indiana State Teachers College, “The Political 
Scene”; Thomas Barton of Indiana University, 
“Geography in the World of Tomorrow”; Robert 
Eccles, School of Religion, Indiana University, 
“Home and Church Look Ahead”; Paul Weather- 
wax of Indiana’s science department, “Science 
Changing the Future”; Proctor Maynard of Ball 
State Teachers College, “On the Economic 
Front”; and Walter Forster of Purdue Univer- 
sity’s history department, “History in the Mak- 
ing.” 

Michael Ginsburgh, professor of Slavic Lan- 
guages at Indiana University, discussed “Thought 
Control in a Soviet World” at the luncheon meet- 
ing. 

At the business session, Frankie Jones of La 
Porte was elected president; Emma Bertha of 
Gary, vice-president; Marjorie Gilkey of Frank- 
lin, recording secretary; and Merle Blue of 
Mishawaka, treasurer. Horace Harrell, Monroe 
Council president, presided at the luncheon, and 
retiring president Ellie Hopkins of West Lafa- 
yette conducted the business meeting. 

Cosponsors of the meeting, with the Indiana 
Council and the Monroe Council, were Indiana 
University and the State Department of Educa- 
tion. J.B. 


Illinois 

“Improving Human Relations in Illinois” was 
the theme of the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Council for the Social Studies, held at Gales- 
burg on May 5 and 6, 1950. Friday speakers in- 
cluded W. Lyle Willhite, Dean of Students at 
Knox College, who spoke on “The Social Stud- 
ies Teacher and Human Relations,” and Francis 
Schwarzenburg of Loyola University, whose topic 
was “Some Current European Problems.” On 
Saturday Martha J. Ziegler, Superintendent of the 
Women’s and Children’s Division, Department of 
Labor of the State of Illinois, talked on “The 
Young Worker and the Teacher of the Social 
Studies,” and O. F. Ander of Augustana College 
discussed “Some Effects of Immigration on Ameri- 
can History.” Panel discussion and a business 
meeting rounded out the program. 

C.W. 


Alabama 


At the spring meeting of the Alabama Educa- 
tion Association, the Alabama Council for the 
Social Studies was organized to replace the De- 
partment of Social Studies. A new constitution 
was adopted and officers elected. Jonathon 
McLendon, assistant professor of secondary edu- 
cation at the University of Alabama, was 
elected President. Serving with him are Fannie 
Mae Faulk, classroom teacher at Dothan High 
School, first vice-president representing the high 
school level; Jerry Evans, head of social studies 
department, Florence State Teachers College, 
second vice-president representing the college 
level; Mrs. Mary Floyd, Florence Elementary 
School, representing the elementary level; and 
Frances Roberts, classroom teacher, Huntsville 
High School, secretary-treasurer. 

The clarification of objectives and the improve- 
ment of instruction of the social studies on the 
college, high school, and elementary levels 
through research, discussion, association, and 
distribution of materials, and the promotion of 
professional and personal cooperation among peo- 
ple interested in this field are among the de- 
clared purposes of the new organization. 

The group will retain its affiliation with the 
Alabama Education Association but will also be- 
come associated with the National Council for 
the Social Studies. To facilitate the effectiveness 
of the organization, the president will appoint a 
board of directors representing all educational 
districts in the state, Activities of the organization 
will include district and one or more state-wide 
annual meetings. 

The NCSS extends its best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the new organization. F.R. 


Missouri 


The annual spring conference of the Missouri 
Council for the Social Studies, held at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri on April 14 and 15, 1950, 
opened with an international dinner at which 
foreign students were guests of the Missouri 
Council. Robert F. Karsch of the political science 
department, dinner speaker, discussed “World 
Community and the Outlaw.” James A. Burk- 
hart and Arch W. Troelstrup, both of Stephens 
College were chairman of group discussions of 
‘“What’s New in Audio-Visual Materials?” and 
“The Social Studies and the Life Adjustment 
Program,” respectively. And Marlow A. Markert, 
Jennings Junior High School, acted as chairman 
of a panel discussion of “Techniques for Develop- 
ing Good Citizenship in the Schools.” 
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At the business meeting, the following officers 
were elected for 1950-51: James Curtis, Kansas 
City Junior College, president; Laura Ellen 
Wadsworth, Flat River Junior College, vice- 
president; Pauline D. Knobbs, Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Kirksville, secretary- 
treasurer; and W. Francis English, University of 
Missouri, editor of the Bulletin. P.D.K. 


‘Texas Lecture ‘Tour 


W. Francis English, past president of NCSS 
and assistant dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Missouri, made a one- 
week lecture tour through Texas, April 12-19. 
At the meeting at West Texas State College in 
Canyon, Hattie Anderson was in charge of local 
arrangements; at Amarillo High School in Den- 
ton, Miss Laura Roberts; at North Texas State 
College, J. C. Matthews, vice-president of the 
College; at Texas State College for Women, 
Lawrence Moore, professor of education; at Dal- 
las, Consuelo Cogdell, president of the Dallas 
District Council for the Social Studies; at Hous- 
ton, Nelda Davis, president of the local council; 
and at Port Arthur, where the social studies 
teachers of Port Arthur and Beaumont had a 
joint meeting, Lillian Flomerfelt and Jewell Hol- 
liman were in charge of local arrangements. 

M.R. 


Northwestern Pennsylvania 


The second annual conference of the North- 
western Pennsylvania Council for the Social 
Studies was held April 18, 1950, at State Teachers 
College, Edinboro. Over 650 teachers and admin- 
istrators attended the various sections. Officers 
elected for 1950-51 were: Edward Poly, president, 
Lawrence Park, Erie; Mrs. Frances Borell, first 
vice-president, Rocky Grove; Samuel Salchak, 
second vice-president, Conneautville; Nelson 
Hale, recording secretary, Erie; and Luther V. 
Hendricks, executive secretary, State Teachers 
College, Edinboro. L.V.H. 


New England 


At its winter meeting, held in conjunction 
with the Harvard Teachers Association at Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge, March 24 and 25, 1950, 
the NEASST elected the following officers for 
the coming year: president, Chester M. Destler, 
Connecticut College; vice-president, Charles L. 
Peltier, Newton High School; and secretary- 
treasurer, Henrietta Scott, Roxbury Memorial 
High School. R.F. 


Nebraska 


The Nebraska History and Social Studies 
Teachers Association met April 14 and 15, 1950, 
at the University of Nebraska in Lincoln. John 
D. Hicks of the University of California spoke at 
the general convocation Friday morning and at 
the dinner and luncheon meetings. His topics 
were “American Foreign Policy in Perspective,” 
“Roots of American Radicalism,” and “Recent 
Trends in American Democracy,” respectively. 
At the Saturday morning breakfast forum, James 
E. Lawrence, editor of The Lincoln Star, dis- 
cussed “Nebraska’s Stake in the Missouri Valley 
Development.” “The Problems Courses—Con- 
tent and Method” was the subject of a panel 
discussion. At the business meeting, J. R. John- 
son, State Teachers College, Wayne, was elected 
president for 1950-51; Mrs. Ruth Dodge, Lin- 
coln High School, Lincoln, vice-president; Eliza- 
beth Shaver, Northeast High School, Lincoln, 
secretary-treasurer. 

During the meeting, the NHSSTA provided for 
the organization of a provisional Nebraska Junior 
Historical Society, to encourage the establish- 
ment of local junior historical societies and to 
further the study of local history by Nebraska’s 
school children. 


America’s Stake in Human Rights 


Copies of the bulletin, America’s Stake in Hu- 
man Rights, were mailed to members of the 
NCSS on November 26, 1949. The National office 
is interested in reactions to this bulletin. Any 
member, therefore, who has seen the publication 
is invited to submit reactions on the publication 
itself, and to describe ways in which the material 
in the bulletin has been used in actual teaching 
situations, It would be particularly helpful to 
have descriptions of classroom practices in which 
the bulletin was used. If a number of good 
descriptions are received, it may be possible to 
use them in a future publication. Any such reac- 
tions and descriptions of practices should be ad- 
dressed to the Executive Secretary of the National 
Council. 

All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in material for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your school organiza- 
tion and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill 
F, Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Contributors to this issue: Robert H. Reid, 
John Bremer, Richard Flood, Isabelle Bailey, Camilla 
Wood, Luther V. Hendricks, Frances Roberts, Pauline D. 
Knobbs, and Myrtle Roberts. 
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Point Four 


Few people are so confident, in this time of 
insecurity and doubt, as to suggest that they 
know all of the answers to the great problems 
that face mankind at the midway point in the 
twentieth century. Yet increasing numbers of 
people are coming to believe that war is the 
costliest and least satisfactory of all the possible 
solutions. The two pamphlets discussed in this 
section are recommended to readers of Social 
Education, not because this writer agrees with 
all of the ideas advanced, but because this is 
surely an age when all ideas are worth careful 
examination. As a matter of fact, he is not at all 
familiar with the organization that has published 
the second of the pamphlets, although the list of 
authors who are to write for this series contains 
some imposing names. 

One of the suggested solutions to many of the 
world’s woes, at least in the economic sphere, is 
President Truman’s “Point Four.” Social studies 
teachers, and their students, should know more 
about the implications of this proposal. 

Both social reforms in the underdeveloped 
countries and freer multilateral world trade are 
needed for the successful implementation of the 
Point Four program, Professor J. B. Condliffe 
declares in a pamphlet published by the Foreign 
Policy Association (g2 East g8th Street, New 
York 18; 35 cents). Point 4 and the World Econ- 
omy is the latest in the excellent Headline Series. 

Pointing out that any discussion of interna- 
tional events today is likely to end with the prob- 
lem of underdeveloped countries, the author, who 
is director of the Teaching Institute of Economics 
at the University of California, says: 


All the major disputes—Iran, Greece, Indonesia, Korea, 
Israel and now China—keep occurring in the no-man’s 
land where the giant powers of our time are cautiously 
testing each other’s strength. The people of most of these 
areas are not politically vocal, but they are hungry. To 
aileviate their unrest and ultimately win their allegiance, 
very direct economic means must be used. 


What is needed, he continues, is the beginning 
of a process of cumulative economic develop- 
ment which will spread downward over the mass 
of the people and thus become self-perpetuating. 
In Dr, Condliffe’s words: 


More is involved than mere technical efficiency. Eco- 
nomic development entails modernization rather than 
industrialization. It constitutes a social rather than an 
industrial revolution. If the peoples whose economic de- 
velopment has been retarded are to handle the equipment 
of modern machine industry and agriculture their minds 
must be free. 

[Furthermore:] . . . unless they are able to handle it, 
equipment cannot help them much. If the executive plan- 
ning and technical direction remain in foreign hands, 
however efficient and benign, the charge of capitalist en- 
slavement will be hurled against the foreign enterprise. 

The only effective basis for autonomous economic de- 
velopment, as distinct from imperialist enterprise, is social 
reform and education in the developing country. Loans for 
the purchase of equipment may be needed; but they are 
not the essential factor. Direct investment by private in- 
dustry operating in the more developed countries can be 
even more effective, but only if it acts as a carrier of ideas. 

Somehow or other the scientific aptitudes and the eco- 
nomic faith of the Western world must be conveyed to 
peoples who now cling desperately to tradition because 
they have no faith that their misery can be alleviated by 
any departure from it. These aptitudes and this faith 
entail removal of the obstacles presented to economic de- 
velopment by archaic land tenures, outworn religious 
dogma, privilege and social stratification. 


Commenting with the same clear logic upon 
the need to restore multilateral trade, the author 
states: 


It is obvious that if capital is to flow in adequate 
volume from the United States for the economic develop- 
ment of industrially retarded areas it must originate for 
the most part with private enterprise and be closely as- 
sociated with the export of technology possessed by United 
States corporations. .. . 

Capital will not flow in adequate volume until two 
major conditions are established. The borrowing countries 
must assure their creditors of reasonable conditions of in- 
vestment and fair treatment. This can only be assured by 
commercial treaties entered into after exploring the new 
situation created by postwar circumstances, honestly nego- 
tiated on both sides and scrupulously observed. No treaty 
network, however, can revive the international flow of 
capital unless means of repayment are assured by restor- 
ing the circuits of multilateral trade. 


The pamphlet also contains an article titled 
“Brazil: A Case Study,” by Harold H. Hutcheson. 
Mr. Hutcheson, formerly connected with the 
Foreign Policy Association, examines the devel- 
opment problems of Brazil. 

A Policy and Program for Success, by Dewey 
Anderson and Stephen Raushenbush (Public 
Affairs Institute, 313 Pennsylvania Ave., S.E., 
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Washington 3; 40 cents), is Number One in the 
publisher’s Bold New Program Series. The 
pamphlet is devided into five main sections: Op- 
portunities and Obstacles; The Place of the 
U.S. and the UN; Technical Aid and Work 
Center Program; Financing the Program; and 
The Program and the Series. 

People may criticize this program, and of 
course some will, as being impractical, impos- 
sible of fulfillment. Yet the general goals that 
have been established should stir the imagination 
and revive the hopes of many. Here they are: 


1. Through a switch-over of one-fourth of the labor 
force of the underdeveloped areas, the area income can 
reasonably be expected to increase by almost 2 percent 
annually. Fifty years from now that income should be 
almost two and one-half times larger than it now is. In 
the process, individual incomes can be expected to go up 
by more than 1 percent each year. 

2. At the same time land improvement measures are 
to be undertaken so that the diet can go from a starvation 
2000 calories to a good 2900 or more calories daily. 

3. The growing disparity between high and low income 
nations can be ended. Sufficient local savings can be 
accumulated so that these areas will begin to be inde- 
pendent of outside capital investment. 

4. There can be an adjustment of those technical efforts 
that are now increasing population, and this can be ac- 
complished through an acceleration of technical efforts 
that result in decreasing rates of population growth. Edu- 
cation and industrialization as well as higher incomes are 
among the balancing forces. 

5. Through enlarged trade these underdeveloped areas 
can pay, in time, for the capital goods and consumption 
goods they need from the United States and from Europe. 
They can put a solid foundation under the European 
economy, and the people of Europe then will again be 
able to buy our surplus food from us. Incidentally, that 
process can relieve us, in time, of our burden of carrying 
Europe financially. 

6. Conservation of now rapidly wasting soil and forest 
resources, coupled with an increase of productivity of old 
soil bases and the development of new land resources, can 
be accomplished. Local capital which has been put into 
farm land and has driven land values beyond the reach 
of small farmers, can be given more useful functions in 
industrial opportunities. 

7. The United Nations can be strengthened through 
the creation of operating and cooperating functions for 
its agencies in the field of world economic development, 
and through an access to funds to support these functions, 
Joint and cooperative world action can be substituted for 
two-power debate. The strengthening of the constructive 
forces of the world, and the creation of an outlet for them 
that might serve as an alternative for the cold war is a 
possibility. 

The other pamphlets in the series will prob- 
ably be available before this appears in print. 
The set of eight may be purchased for $2.50. The 
nature of the others is noted below. 

Harold R. Isaacs’ Two-Thirds of the World 


appraises the forces at work in the so-called 
backward world, and is thus a logical beginning 
for the Bold New Program which has been out- 
lined by Anderson and Raushenbush. The author 
states the challenge to us and to the whole world 
community involved in the revolutionary up- 
heavals that have destroyed the old balance of 
Western empire and made it necessary to re- 
shape the political economy of the whole globe. 
He asks the question: “Assistance to whom—and 
for what?” and shows that economic develop- 
ment has to be linked to effective social reform 
and that our whole foreign policy has to be 
directed to these combined ends if we really want 
to help build a world free of Communist totali- 
tarianism. 

Groundwork for Action, by Morris L. Cooke 
and others, discusses how the job abroad can be 
done and the social responsibility of engineers. It 
assembles a mass of data “that are not now avail- 
able in any other place.” 

James Rorty’s Engineers of World Plenty tells 
of small-scale experiments in taking twentieth 
century “know-how” into the backward com- 
munities of the world. He writes of experiments 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. This should 
be one of the more useful pamphlets for class- 
room use at the high school level. 

Stephen Raushenbush’s People, Food and Ma- 
chines contains the essence of the careful study 
upon which is predicated the claim that it is 
possible, and practical, to more than double the 
income of the undeveloped areas of the world in 
the next half-century. 

Number six in the series contains two separate 
studies. In Helping People Help Themselves, 
Wallace J. Campbell and Richard Giles outline 
the useful function which cooperatives can per- 
form in the underdeveloped areas. They find that 
many already exist and that others would come 
into being as soon as credit became available. 
They show the relationship between cooperative 
action by the people of a country and the demo- 
cratic processes which need aid and encourage- 
ment in those areas quite as much as the present 
technological backwardness needs revision. The 
second study in this pamphlet is Willard Park’s 
The Adjustment of Industry. The author, an 
anthropologist, deals with the problem of differ- 
ing incentives. 

Seymour Harris, the Harvard economist, 
measures our own national need for an invest- 
ment program of this sort in Foreign Aid and 
Our Economy. He studies first our expected needs 
for raw materials from abroad in the light of 
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our own rapidly growing economy. Then he ex- 
amines the problem of exports. He concludes that 
full employment is doubtful unless we maintain 
a higher level of exports. 

Morris S. Rosenthal, a prominent business- 
man, discusses Where Is the Money Coming 
From? He analyzes the role of both public and 
private investment. 


Annual Reports 


Social studies teachers will often find useful 
material buried in the pages of awesome looking 
“annual reports.” Two such reports were re- 
cently received by this writer. 

The Annual Report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1949 
(Library of Congress, Washington 25; free) con- 
tains an evaluation of the resources and responsi- 
bilities of the Library of Congress at the close 
of its first 150 years, made in a spirit of critical 
self-examination by Luther H. Evans, the Librar- 
ian. Published as the Library prepares to ob- 
serve its sesquicentennial, the Report reviews the 
activities of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
in terms of meanings which a century and a half 
had given them. In his appraisal, the head of 
the world’s largest library has reported on both 
its achievements and shortcomings. 

Assuming that “the intimation of permanence 
is not always the promise of excellence fulfilled 
and continuing,” Dr. Evans and his staff have 
undertaken to present a straightforward and un- 
biased answer to the question of just what the 
Library has become. 

The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Archivist 
of the United States, 1948-1949 (General Services 
Administration, Washington 25; free) contains 
much fascinating information that the teacher 
of American history or government may find use- 
ful. 


Chicago Round Table 


The University of Chicago Round Table re- 
prints (University of Chicago, Chicago 37; $3.00 
per year; 10 cents per copy) are among the more 
useful classroom materials. The reading lists, the 
extra and pertinent material that is usually in- 
cluded, and their heavy-paper cover all add to 
their usefulness. Teachers who subscribe to the 
pamphlets on the yearly basis, and save their 
files, will find them increasingly useful as time 
passes. For example, the following pamphlets are 
but a few of those that deal with some aspect of 
the problem of atomic energy: 


No. 429. The Military Staff Committee and the United 
Nations. 

No. 433. One or Two Worlds? 

No. 448. What is Happening to the United Nations? 

No. 451. The Making of World Government. 

No. 463. Are We Agreeing on Atomic Bomb Control? 

No. 499. What Are the Steps to World Government? 

No. 509. What Are the Hopes for Peace? 

No. 524. The Problem of World Government. 

No. 531. What Terms Can End the Cold War? 

No. 553- Atomic Energy and the United Nations. 

No. 623. The Facts About the Hydrogen Bomb. 


State Department 


The publications of the Department of State 
are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., the authorized distributor of Government 
publications. To avoid delay, order directly from 
him and include both title and catalog number. 
Free publications may be obtained from the Divi- 
sion of Publication, Department of State, 

The Superintendent of Documents will accept 
deposits against which the cost of publications or- 
dered may be charged and will notify the deposi- 
tor when the deposit is exhausted. As a possible 
indication of the amount which might be de- 
posited for a given period, the cost to depositors 
of a complete set of the publications of the De- 
partment for the 12 months ending December 31, 
1949, waS approximately $40. Orders may be 
placed, however, for single publications or for 
one or more series. 

For publications of the Department of State 
issued between October 1, 1929, and January 1, 
1948, see Publications of the Department of 
State: a Semi-Annual List Cumulative from Oc- 
tober 1, 1929, January 1, 1948 (Department of 
State pub. 3030), which may be obtained free 
from the Division of Publications, Department of 
State. For publications of the Department of 
State issued prior to October 1, 1929, see monthly 
catalogs of United States public documents, which 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents or consulted in public libraries. 

Publications of the Department since October 
1, 1929, are subdivided into series according to 
general subject and are numbered in the order 
in which they are sent to the printer with the 
exception of laws, which are numbered according 
to the dates of approval of bills or joint resolu- 
tions (or the dates they otherwise become law) , 
and translations prepared by the Department's 
Division of Language Services (formerly Central 
Translating Division), which have their own 
series of publication numbers. 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION CHECKLIST 


The following materials will be sent free to any 
teacher or pupil who requests them (Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington 6): 


Organization of American States. A one-page mimeographed 
statement. 

A Highway of Understanding: A four-page processed story 
of inter-American cooperation. 

OAS in Action. Six-page printed folder; 12 questions and 
answers. ; 

Happy Name Day. A play for the upper elementary grades. 

List of Sources of Free and Inexpensive Materials on Latin 
America. 

The Americas and Their Capitals. A picture poster, 19 x 
25, inches. 

House of the Americas. A 15-minute radio script on the 
Pan American Union, for high schools and clubs. 


(All student requests for above materials should be counter- 
signed by the teacher, indicating name of school and grade.) 


PUERTO RICO 


The Office of Puerto Rico, 1026 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, has several pamphlets 
dealing with the people and problems of its 
people that it will send free to teachers who re- 
quest them: 

Puerto Rico, A Pictorial Record. 
The Problem of Education in Puerto Rico. 


Puerto Rican Delinquent Boys in New York City. 
Know Your Fellow American Citizen from Puerto Rico. 


INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION 


Frequent mention has been made in this de- 
partment, in previous years, of International Con- 
ciliation, the monthly (except for July and 
August) publication of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace (405 West 117th Street, 
New York 27; 75 cents per year; three years for 
$2.00). Ranging in length from 36 to 96 pages, 
these bulletins contain a vast amount of informa- 
tion of use to teachers from the seventh grade 
through the university. They are also worth keep- 
ing for reference use, and high school libraries 
might well purchase and bind these booklets. 
Titles of some recent numbers will indicate their 
worth: 

September 1949: Issues Before the Fourth General Assembly. 

October 1949: The United Nations and Palestine, by L. 
Larry Leonard. 

November 1949: International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, 1944-1949, by Antonin Basch; and The In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, Raymond F. Mikesell. 

January 1949: European Recovery: Economic Cooperation 
in the Making. 

June 1950: National Programs of International Cultural 
Relations. 


LOW SCHOOL RATES ON KIPLINGER 
PUBLICATIONS 


Many teachers will be pleased to learn that the 
Kiplinger Washington Letter is now available at 
school rates. Widely used by business and pro- 
fessional people as a reliable interpretation of the 
news, and by social studies teachers as supple- 
mentary material, the weekly Kiplinger Letter 
ordinarily sells for $18 a year. For classroom or li- 
brary use only, teachers may now subscribe at the 
following rates: 

Semester (October through January; February through 
May): $4.00 for one copy; $2.15 for each additional copy 
to one addressee. 

School year (October through May): $8.00 for one copy; 
$3.75 for each additional copy to one addressee. 

Calendar year: The rate continues to be $10 for each sub- 
scription, which can begin at any time of the year. 


In order to secure special school rates, these con- 
ditions must be observed on all orders for the 
Letter: 

1. A signed statement must be submitted with 
each order certifying that the Letter will be used 
exclusively for classroom or library use by instruc- 
tors and students. Rates continue to be $18 a year 
for school officials, such as principals, superin- 
tendents, and business managers. 

2. All copies for student use must be sent in 
one bundle to the instructor at the school address. 

g. All orders for less than a full calendar year 
must be accompanied by payment. 

Changing Times, the monthly Kiplinger Maga- 
zine, is also available at school rates. Regularly 
$6.00 a year, teachers may have it for school use 
for $1.50 a semester (four issues) or $2.25 for eight 
issues. 

The Kiplinger Letter is a highly condensed but 
simply written appraisal of business, political, and 
foreign developments. It emphasizes the meaning 
behind the news, the significance for the Amert- 
can people. This compact report can be useful as 
one of the materials for current events classes. 

Although comparatively new, the magazine 
Changing Times has become popular for school 
use because of its simple style and practical ap- 
proach. “Business and economics made personal,” 
says its masthead, and it regularly carries articles 
of use in vocational guidance, consumer educa- 
tion, and personal development. It gives special 
attention to the effects of the war on American 
life. 

Subscriptions should be sent directly to the 
Education Department, Kiplinger Washington 
Agency, 1729 H Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


Newspaper Story. 18 minutes; sale, $70; rental, 
$4.00 for 1 to 3 days. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Anyone who has taught a unit on communica- 
tion or public opinion knows how scarce really 
good material is in this area, The motion pictures 
dealing with this topic contribute little more 
than could be gained from a trip through the 
local newspaper plant. What has been needed 
is a film which really tells what goes on before 
the presses begin to roll and roar. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Film, Newspaper Story, is 
tailored to the needs of students and teachers 
who are interested in more than a superficial 
view of machines in operation. It does a good 
job. 
The film starts by showing a paper being sold 
on the street corner. The headlines on the paper 
notify the reader that a lost child has been 
found by local Boy Scouts. We are then taken 
behind the scenes to see how this story was de- 
veloped. The scene is laid in the town of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, where the Morning Star is pub- 
lished. A police reporter telephones in the story 
of a lost child and is told to stay with the story 
until press time. A photographer is assigned to 
the story and reporter and photographer follow 
the searchers. When the child is found, the re- 
porter gets the facts and the photographer takes 
his pictures. They return to the newspaper office 
to write the story and develop the pictures. 

While the story is being written, we see the 
work of the editorial writers, foreign news ana- 
lysts, copyreaders, headline writers, city editor, 
and others. Then the story of the lost child 
goes through the “works.” It is edited, a head- 
line is written, it goes to the linotype operator, 
and is then cast into the front page. We also see 
a photoengraving being made of the child and 
her rescuers. Finally the presses roll and the 
story is put on the streets along with other local 
and world-wide news which has been gathered 
from a number of sources. 

This case study of how a story gets into the 
newspaper is extremely effective in the realistic 
manner in which it is presented and the in- 


me eee 


sight which it gives the viewer into the art of 
news-gathering. Newspaper Story is not only in- 
structive; it should also stimulate interest in the 
newspaper as a molder of public opinion and a 
potent community force. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


Arthur Barr Productions, 1265 Bresee Ave., Pasadena 7, 
Calif. 

The Rocky Mountains: Continental Divide. 10 minutes; 
color or black and white; sale, apply. Explains the origin 
and importance of the Continental Divide. 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Jet Getaway. 8 minutes; sale, $27.50; rental, $1.50. Test- 
ing a new “pilot ejector” for bailing pilots out of a jet 
plane. 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Age of Discovery. 10 minutes; sale: black and white, 
$45; color, $90. This film deals with the Spanish and 
Portuguese explorations through areas of the country 
where the explorers lived, the charts and ships which they 
used, and the routes which they took. 

Are You Ready for Marriage? 16 minutes; sale, apply. 
Prepared primarily to meet the needs of those who are 
guiding youth in the problems of courtship and marriage. 

Build Your Vocabulary. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. Encourages the building of a sound 
vocabulary, the growth of which will reflect development 
in meaning and the communication of meaning. 

Earning Money While Going to School. 10 minutes; 
sale: black and white, $45; color, $90. Presents a number 
of situations of students who work and studies the pros 
and cons of such activities. 

France: Background for Literature. 10 minutes; sale, 
develops readiness for reading, interest in reading, and 
considerable conceptual enrichment for the study of 
France, 

How To Observe. 10 minutes; sale: black and white, 
$45; color, $90. Establishes the importance of observa- 
tion to learning, stressing the fact that skill in observation 
is in itself something that can be learned and improved. 

How To Think. 13 minutes; sale, apply. Shows thought 
in a problem-solving situation and describes the essential 
steps in working toward a succesful solution of the prob- 
lem. 

How We Cooperate. 10 minutes; sale: black and white, 
$45; color, $90. A group of boys gain their coveted bad- 
minton court through cooperative effort. 

Let’s Share with Others. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90, The running of a lemonade stand 
serves as an example of the value of sharing. 

Life of a Nomad People. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. A study of life among the Arabs of 
the Sahara Desert. 
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New Englands Background for Literature. 10 minutes; 
sale: black and white, $45; color, $90. Visits places in 
which men like Longfellow, Emerson, and Thoreau lived 
and wrote. 

Overcoming Fear. 13 minutes; sale, apply. Explains the 
psychological structure of fears and points out how they 
can be overcome. 

The President’s Cabinet. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. Explains the significance of the 
Cabinet, traces the structure and development of the 
Cabinet, and makes clear the way the Cabinet fits into the 
total governmental system. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 

The History of Writing. 25 minutes; sale, $105; rental, 
$6.50 for 1 to g days. Traces man’s ability to communi- 
cate by writing from its origin in pictures and signs to 
its present-day development. 

Painting with Sand. 10 minutes; color; sale, $90; rental, 
$3.00 for 1 to 3 days. A Navajo ceremony is shown and its 
significance explained. 

Schoolhouse in the Red. 40 minutes; sale. $194.75; 
rental, $5.00 for 1 to 3 days. The story of today’s schools 
and their need for public support. 

The Story of Printing. 40 minutes; sale, $165; rental, 
$10 for 1 to g days. Shows the development of writing 
from early Babylonian forms to Chinese and Japanese 
forms. Also shows early and modern printing presses. 

Yours Is the Land. 20 minutes; color; sale, $170; rental, 
$8.00 for 1 to 3 days. The important facts about erosion, 
loss of forest lumber, hunger, and fire pictured in their 
true significance. 


Frith Films, 1816 North Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 

Guardian of Our Country’s Health. 16 minutes; .color; 
sale, $95. The U. S. Public Health doctors and quarantine 
inspectors carefully supervise all people entering here from 
foreign countries so that no disease can be brought into 
the United States. 

The U. S. Customs Safeguards Our Foreign Trade. 16 
minutes; color; sale, $95. The work of the U. S. Customs 
Inspectors at our border stations, harbors, and air ports 
of entry. 

United States Defense Against Foreign Plague. 11 min- 
utes; color; sale, $65. The U. S. Public Health Sanitary 
Inspectors examine all ships and cargo that enter the 
United States. 


Harding College, Motion Pictures Division, Searcy, Arkan- 
sas. 
Make Mine Freedom. 10 minutes; color; free. A work- 
man, a capitalist, a politician, and a farmer try a little 
“ism” to solve their problems. They find they do not like 
it. 

Going Places. 10 minutes; color; free. Tells the story 
of the profit motive and its importance to the economic 
development of our country. 


Mc-Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 
Child Care and Development. 15 minutes; sale, apply. 
Gives overall consideration to the habits of daily physical 
care that ensures a happy, healthy child. 
Children’s Emotions. 20 minutes; sale, apply. Discusses 
the major emotions of childhood: fear, anger, jealousy, 
curosity, and joy. 


Heredity and Pre-Natal Development. 20 minutes; sale, 
apply. Step-by-step picturization of growth, subdivision, 
and eventual union of male and female cells. Traces the 
development of the fetus, birth, and early days of infancy. 

Principles of Development. 15, minutes; sale, apply. Out. 
lines the fundamentals of growth and change from early 
infancy and stresses that the development follows a pat- 
tern that is continuous, orderly, progressive, and predicta- 
ble. 

Social Development. 15 minutes; sale, apply. Offers an 
analysis of social behavior at different age-levels and the 
reasons underlying the changes in behavior patterns as the 
child develops. 


Filmstrips 


Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Cadillac’s Village. 45 frames; sale, $3.00. Artist’s draw- 
ings and text tell the story of Pierce, a boy of early 
Detroit, who hears from his grandfather the details of 
Antoine Cadillac’s trip from Montreal to the present site 
of Detroit. Transportation, costumes, and early frontier 
family life are re-created in the filmstrip. 


Eye Gate House, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 

COLONIAL LiFe. Series of eight full-color filmstrips; sale, 
$22.50. The titles are: 

How Our Democracy Developed, Life in Jamestown, 
Life on a New England Farm, Life in a New England 
Town, Life in New Netherlands, Life on a Southern Plan- 
tation, Life in a Southern Town, and Life in Plymouth. 


Society for Visual Education, 1345 West Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14. 

Educational Catalog, now available, listing 103 new 
filmstrips, including picture stories from Coronet Maga- 
zine. 


Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 West 166th St., New York 32. 
ADULT EDUCATION FILMsTRIPs; set of 4 strips, $11.50. 

Enjoy Your Community, 40 frames, $3.00. 

Know Your Community, 40 frames, $3.00. 

Know Your Public Library, 40 frames, $3.00. 

Know Your School, 40 frames, $3.00. 


Stillfilm, Inc., 171 South Los Robles Ave., Pasadena 5, 
Calif. 
CHARACTER BUILDING; series of 8 color filmstrips, $24. 
Designed for the primary grades, the titles are: 
Acceptance, 25 frames; Consideration, 25 frames; Fair 
Play, 25 frames; Honesty, 25 frames; Kindness, 25, frames; 
Sharing, 25, frames; Thankfulness, 25, frames. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York 17. 

CHILDREN OF EARLY AMERICA; set of 6 filmstrips; color; 
sale, $30. Titles are: 

New Year’s Gift from General Jackson, 46 frames; 
Oregon Trail, 40 frames; Plymouth Girl, 41 frames; 
Powhatan’s Tomboy, 46 frames; San Jacinto Corn, 49 
frames; Steamboat ’Round the Bend, 40 frames. 

SAMSON Series; three black and white filmstrips for 
schools built around the life and times of the great bibli- 
cal hero, Samson. Consists of The Story of Samson and 
Delilah (50 frames) , Palestine 3000 Years Ago (46 frames), 
Samson: A Picture Story from the Old Testament (50 
frames). Price for the set of three, $10. 
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What’s New? 


The Teaching Aid Laboratory (Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio) will send teach- 
ers a 17-page source list and bibliography en- 
titled Source Materials for Building Global Con- 
cepts. Send 25 cents and a large self-addressed, 
stamped (6 cents) envelope. 

The Committee on International Relations 
(National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) offers a catalog 
of selected films entitled International Under- 
standing: Catalog of 16-mm. Films Dealing with 
the United Nations, Its Member States and Re- 
lated Subjects. It comprises an annotated list 
of 440 films, with running time and detailed pro- 
duction data. It has been compiled with the 
thought that a carefully selected catalog of docu- 
mentary films would be invaluable assistance in 
the planning of programs on international under- 
standing by school or community groups. The 
price of the catalog is 25 cents. 

College Entrance Book Co., Inc. (104 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11) has prepared a number of 
filmguides, 2-page lesson plans and worksheets 
on selected sound films. Write for samples, prices, 
and complete list of the guides. 

Scholastic Magazine picks the following as the 
ten outstanding school films of 1949: Alcohol and 
the Human Body, Farmers of India, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, The Loon’s Necklace, Over- 
Dependency, Picture in Your Mind, Princeton, 
Productivity: Key to Plenty, Sampan Family, and 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 

If you are interested in a series of phonograph 
records telling the story of the United Nations, 
write to the Education Section, Department of 
Public Information, United Nations, Lake Suc- 
cess, New York. An album has been prepared 
which may be obtained in the standard speed 
(78 rpm) or the long playing speed (3314 rpm). 


American History in Recordings 


Folkway Records and Service Corporation (117 
West 46th St., New York 19) specializes in the 
production of authentic musical and cultural 
recordings. Among their albums are recordings of 
American Indian music as well as native songs 
of Africa, Haiti, India, Palestine, Cuba, Spain, 
Peru, the Middle East, Rumania, and Hungary. 
Reviews of these records have appeared in this 
department in the past. Recently this company 
issued a number of albums valuable for use in 
American history classes. The first of these is 
entitled Who Built America? It consists of two 


12-inch unbreakable 78 rpm records which sell 
for $4.20. Here is American history as told 
through its folksongs. A folksinger, accompany- 
ing himself on a guitar, sings such famous songs 
as “Santy Ano,” “Auction Block,” “The Boll 
Weevil,” “Chisholm Trail,” “The Green Moun. 
tain Boys,” “The Erie Canal,” “Government 
Claim,” “Drill Ye Tarriers,” “Jesse James,” and 
“Shoot the Buffalo.” A manual includes an in- 
troduction and the words to each song. 

Another album in the series is Darling Cary, 
which plays at 3314 rpm and costs $3.85. This 
is a series of folksongs such as “Cripple Creek,” 
“Darling Cary,” “Old Joe Clerk,” “Skillet 
Greasy,” “East Virginia,” and “Danville Girl.” 
A third album is entitled Take This Hammer, 
recorded at 78 rpm and costing $3.85. This is a 
series of Negro folksongs including “Green 
Corn,” “Pick a Bale of Cotton,” “Meeting at the 
Building,” ““Take This Hammer,” and “We Shall 
Walk Through the Valley.” 


Helpful Articles 


Alway, Faith. “Adventures in Telezonia.” Educational 
Screen 29:155-57; April 1950. “One of the chief obsta- 
cles to teaching telephone usage to best advantage has 
been the lack of appropriate and adequate instructional 
materials . . . a ‘package’ of instructional aids was re- 
cently completed by the Bell Telephone System.” 

Brecha, Harry C. “A Guide to the Preparation of Film- 
strips.” Audio-Visual Guide 16:17-20; May 1950. “Like 
any other science, the production of a filmstrip is based 
on certain principles which have been found efficient 
and effective. . . . This guide has been prepared in 
order to present these principles to teachers and others 
interested in filmstrip production work.” 

Dunser, Anna. “Jungles-Now and Then.” American 
Childhood 35:4-6; May 1950. “They painted large pic- 
tures on 18x 24 paper with tempera paint to show how 
they thought the jungle looked. . . . The next piece of 
work was to make the animals in clay.” 

Emerson, R. W. “Television’s Peril to Culture.” The 
American Scholar 19:137-40; Spring 1950. “Each new 
development in the art of communication seems to have 
broadened the base of culture on the one hand and to 
have vulgarized the arts on the other.” 

Houseman, John. “Battle Over Television.” Harper's 
200:51-59; May 1950. “Children in households owning 
TV sets spend as much time looking at video as they do 
in school. . . . Between the two giants, radio and movies, 
some form of early marriage seems inevitable.” 

Johnson, Josephine. “Louisville Public Library Sponsors 
Low-Cost 10-watt FM Radio Station.” The Nation’s 
Schools 45:60-62; May 1950. “. . . learned that about 
$2500 would equip a 10-watt station with the bare 
essentials . . . a transmitter, a turntable and a wire 
recorder.” 

Raisz, Erwin. “Maps in School.” The Instructor 59:7, 76, 
85; May 1950. “We should not make the common mis- 
take of assuming that children automatically under- 
stand a map.” 
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WEsTWARD ExpPANsION: A HisToRY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN Frontier. By Ray Allen Billington. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949. xiii + 873 p. $6.25. 
Every social studies teacher with a general 

interest in American history or a specific one in 
the Westward Movement should have a copy of 
Westward Expansion by Ray Allen Billington, 
now Professor of History at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Schooled under the guidance of Frederick 
Merk in the Frederick Jackson Turner tradition, 
Billington has written, with brief collaboration 
with James Blaine Hedges of Brown University, 
an excellent adult history of the American fron- 
tier from the earliest colonial days to the twenti- 
eth century. In accord with the master’s pattern, 
the author has stressed the geographic, economic 
and political, omitting consideration of “cul- 
tural” and social aspects of the frontier. 

The maps, the full bibliography, and the 
opening and closing chapters must be mentioned 
first, for they alone are worth the price of this 
not inexpensive volume. The maps, eighty-nine 
in number, not counting the end papers on the 
physiographic provinces of the United States, 
are clearly and simply done, well-integrated with 
the text, and generally well-distributed. The 
“bibliographical note” of some seventy-five pages 
gives the books, monographs, and articles avail- 
able on the material covered in each of the 
twenty-seven chapters and includes a short state- 
ment on most items. In the chapters on “The 
Frontier Hypothesis” and “The Frontier Heri- 
tage” Billington gives measured and judicious 
consideration to both the importance of the West 
in our history and to the present state of the con- 
troversy, still raging in some quarters, on the 
“Turner Thesis.” It is, perhaps, the best-balanced 
general evaluation we now have, this despite the 
fact that the author is an avowed Turnerite. 

One great emphasis, in contrast to most of the 
other works in the field, is on “The Colonial 
Frontier,” about two-hundred pages and one- 
third of the maps being devoted to the period 
up to the Constitution. The other two parts are 
entitled “The Trans-Appalachian Frontier” and 
“The Trans-Mississippi Frontier,” the latter com- 
prising not quite half the text. 

Many are the persons, events, and movements 
that are treated in somewhat different manner 
from most of the earlier books, attesting to the 


wide range of work done in both the older as 


‘well as recent studies on the frontier. Of interest 


to this reader was the treatment of such items 
as the British Western policy just prior to the 
Revolution (Shelburne coming off better than 
usual) , the importance of land speculation in all 
phases of our westward expansion, the role of 
the British in our acquisition of California, and 
the primary importance of the peoples of the 
Mississippi Valley states in the settlement of the 
Trans-Mississippi West. 

In a book of this scope, of course, any re- 
viewer can point to a few minor discrepancies— 
such as placing the Sodus development on the 
shores of Lake Erie in the text (p. 255) and on 
Lake Ontario on the map (p. 252); to a ques- 
tionable fact or two—such as placing the start of 
the government factory system, which sold goods 
at cost to the Indians, after the War of 1812 
(p. 291), when it really began twenty years 
earlier in Washington’s administration; and to 
several proof-reading slips—such as the trouble 
a southern state had with an Indian tribe, en- 
titling it the “Greek-Georgia War” (p. 233). 
Actually, however, these only serve to prove both 
Billington and his publishers are human. It 
would take much more to mar the integrity and 
usefulness of the book. 

Westward Expansion can be placed on the 
shelf next to Riegel’s America Moves West, which 
emphasizes the social and “cultural.” Together 
they give us a fine, rounded two-volume history 
of the West. 

Henry C. BorGer 


Clark University 
Worcester, Mass. 


A Diary FroM Dixie. Edited by Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. 
vii + 572 p. $5.00. 

Mary Boykin Chesnut was the wife of James 
Chesnut who in the late 1850’s was United States 
senator from South Carolina and who during the 
Civil War held successively the posts of Con- 
federate congressman, military aide to President 
Davis, and brigadier general in command of re- 
serve forces in South Carolina. General Chesnut 
was quiet and staid, but his wife was one of the 
liveliest women in the Confederacy. Her spright- 
liness, coupled with beauty, brilliance, and aris 
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Social Studies Books for Today's Needs 





ECONOMICS 
for Our Times 


New Second Edition 


By Augustus H. Smith 


Presents current economic developments, making 
economics lively and interesting for high school stu- 
dents. Timely, up-to-date illustrations, charts, and 
bibliographies. Problems applying principles to 


derstandable presentation.* 





everyday life situations. Especially interesting, un- 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


Psychology for Living 


Sorenson and Malm. Applies basic principles 
of psychology to high school students’ needs and 
problems.* 


Our Industrial Age 


Boodish. Prepares for effective citizenship by 
giving students real understanding of our mod- 
ern industrial society and its problems.* 


Living in the City 
Adams and Walker. A basic Community Civ- 


ics textbook, offering a simple, vividly interest- 
ing presentation of urban life and problems.* 


*Correlated Visual Aids List 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 














tocratic connection, made her one of the most 
popular figures in Rebeldom’s high society. She 
was an intimate friend of Mrs. Jefferson Davis, 
and her modest quarters in Richmond were a 
favorite haunt of cabinet members, congressmen, 
generals, and the capital’s most bewitching belles. 

During the war Mrs, Chesnut (whose name is 
more often spelled wrong than right by people 
of our generation) kept a detailed journal which 
she rewrote in 1875, though apparently without 
major modification of content. She then destroyed 
most of the original. 

In 1905 the diary was published and in the 
years following it gained recognition as one of 
the best Confederate sources. About three years 
ago Ben Ames Williams, who had leaned heavily 
on the diary in writing House Divided, was asked 
to re-edit Mrs. Chesnut’s transcription of 1875. 
Only then was it revealed that the original edi- 
tors had cut the transcription considerably more 
than half, and that the deletions included some 
of the choicest passages. The Williams edition, 
while not a complete text, is about twice the 
length of the 1905 version. 

This new edition ranks easily as the most re- 
vealing and readable of published sources treat- 


ing of life in the Confederacy’s upper crust; and 
it rates a high place among diaries of all time. 
Limitations of space permit only a suggestion 
of the diary’s rich content. Some of the more 
significant entries are those telling of the bicker- 
ing and strife, much of it petty and personal, 
which bedeviled the Confederacy from the be- 
ginning, became more pervasive and bitter with 
the passing of time, and in the end contributed 
greatly to the South’s defeat. The impression is 
almost inescapable that Southern leaders, though 
highminded and valiant, were too individualistic 
and opinionated, and too stubbornly addicted 
to ideas of local prerogative, to work effectively 
as members of a team in a long and hard tussle. 
Many thought themselves as good or better than 
the team’s captain and insisted on proclaiming 
and reiterating the conviction. Often those 
charged with providing interference resented the 
acclaim won by the ball carriers. Few, indeed, 
were those who readily acquiesced in the disci- 
pline and self immolation essential to effective 
collaboration. And almost every plantation had 
one or more sideline experts who denounced the 
quarterback as a second-rater. In general, spec- 
tators and players alike were far more vocal and 












It’s a 
Wonder... 


. . . that never before has 
an American History text 
been produced that would 
really interest high school 
students in our country’s 
story. 


. . . that never before has an American History text 
been designed to use the history which the students 
have learned in order to stimulate constructive thinking 
about the unsolved problems which face us today. 
... that never before have the basic facts and concepts 
of American History been presented so understandably 
that the average student will grasp them clearly on 
the first reading. 
Now, at last, it has been done, in a 
superior new textbook: 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES 
by JOHN VAN DuYN SOUTHWORTH 


Examine it carefully, and you'll agree that it’s a 
wonder! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 











eloquent in denunciation than in constructive 
suggestion. 

In these pages are vividly revealed the emo- 
tional turmoil produced by war: the quick recoil 
from tragedy; the mad search for gayety; the 
consuming anxiety in time of battle; the suscepti- 
bility to false romance; and the accelerated tempo 
of living, as if in a frantic race with death. 

Not the least important is what the diarist re- 
veals of herself and the women of her time and 
station. She was well read and vitally interested 
in affairs reaching beyond the orbit in which she 
moved. But she seems to have had considerable 
difficulty finding associates who could share fully 
her intellectual interests, though Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis was a striking exception. She and her group 
enjoyed racy stories, some of which were re- 
peated in mixed company. In their relations with 
the opposite sex much more freedom and in- 
formality existed than tradition accepts, but the 
men were inclined to regard as their exclusive 
realm all matters pertaining to business and state. 


BELL IRVIN WILEY 
Emory University, Atlanta 





SOCIAL EDUCATION 


CONTROLLING Factors IN Economic DEVELOp- 
MENT. By Harold G. Moulton. Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, 1949. xii + 397 p. 
$4.00. 

As Dr. Moulton says in his preface, this vol- 
ume has a twofold aim. It is an attempt to pro- 
vide a synthesis of the studies on depressions con- 
ducted by the Brookings Institution during and 
immediately following the great depression. Sec- 
ondly, it seeks to fill an important gap in eco- 
nomic literature by stating some of the principles 
governing a dynamic society. 

Part I is an attempt to survey the past—its 
historical trends, its theories of progress, the 
gloomy forecasts of early economists, and the un- 
foreseen fact of tremendous achievements in ap- 
plied science and in corporate and banking 
finance. 

After surveying a few of the more outstanding 
theories concerning the causes of depressions, 
Moulton turns to a factual analysis of the great 
depression, in both its internal and international 
aspects. He notes that government action of dif- 
fering types occurred in different nations, and 
all, he avers, were of dubious effectiveness. 

In a controversial chapter Moulton seeks to 
destroy the Keynesian position concerning the 
causation of the business cycle. When he con- 
tends that Keynes, in arguing that the historical 
trend of interest must be downward, ignored the 
constant advances in technology which contin- 
ually make capital more productive, the followers 
of the great Englishman will be quick to reply 
that the actual rate of interest has in fact been 
falling exactly as Keynes stated. Again, Moulton 
argues that Keynes’ pessimism rested on a “mis- 
conception of the primary source of expanding 
savings” (p. 134). What Moulton does not recog- 
nize is that Keynes’ position rests on the assump- 
tion that any level of production and employ- 
ment may be an equilibrium one. 

The second part of the book is entitled ‘“Look- 
ing Forward.” In it Moulton treats of national 
goals and alternative types of economic organiza- 
tion, coming to the conclusion that, under the 
American constitution, any other type of econ- 
omy would be difficult to operate. 

The most interesting and instructive chapter 
in this section for the lay reader is undoubtedly 
that entitled “Can Depressions Be Prevented?” 
He comes to the conclusion that, in the United 
States, neither banking nor fiscal policy can be 
expected to curb inflation or to cure depression. 

Despite what is said above, this book has few 
errors. It is written in “words of one syllable.” 
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*““OurR AMERICA”’ 


An annotated visual teaching and learning 
aid consisting of colored wall maps, each 
44 x 38”. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


© Highlighting of essentials and a synopsis of 
significant events in each map. 


@ Time line on each map for developing the 
“time sense.” 


@ Emphasis of current global situation in last 
12 maps of series. 


Write for Circular Héc. 





New Wesley Wall Maps and Study Guides 
for the Social Studies 


Edited by Edgar B. Wesley, Ph.D., University of Minnesota 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CoO. 


Stuby GUIDES 


Two student aids for the study of first and 
second semester American history. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


@ Each book contains 80 pages, consisting of 
14 map exercises and 14 study exercises. 


@ Instructions are clearly stated and easily 
executed. 


@ Organized as tie-ins between American his- 
tory texts and map series. 


Write for Circular H27. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 

















Technical jargon is carefully avoided. In a word, 
Dr. Moulton’s triumph is to make an admittedly 
dificult subject readily understandable to the 
general reader. 


J. S. PRENTICE 
Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vermont 


How To WAGE PEACE: A HANDBOOK FOR ACTION. 
By Hans W. Rosenhaupt. New York: John 
Day Co., 1949. vi + 248 p. $2.95. 

How to Wage Peace is unique among the 
many volumes on world affairs because it accents 
what the citizen should do rather than what he 
should think. It is a handbook for action in de- 
veloping international understanding and as such 
makes a distinct contribution. 

Within the compass of ten chapters there is a 
mass of information on the exchange of persons, 
relief and service organizations, community pro- 
grams, the United Nations, waging peace in 
Washington, and many other topics. The strength 
of the book lies in its lists of organizations and 
its practical suggestions for individuals and 
groups. Its weakness lies in its failure to give any 
frame of reference as to the effectiveness of proj- 


ects, which range from the preparation of Chi- 
nese meals and the writing of letters to pen pals 
abroad to school affiliation programs and in- 
fluencing legislation on world affairs in Wash- 
ington. 

The book is not intended primarily for teach- 
ers, but teachers will find it suggestive and all 
who use it will save hours of research. The sec- 
tion on “Waging Peace with Children and 
Young People” is disappointing, but the listing 
of organizations interested in the UN and world 
government according to five schools of thought, 
the material on study and travel abroad, and the 
list of United Nations Volunteer Educational 
Centers are extremely useful. 

This smail encyclopedia on world affairs should 
be in school and college libraries and among the 
books of the specialist in world affairs. It should 
be used as a handy reference by teachers inter- 
ested in promoting international understanding 
in their schools and communities. 

LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 
Brooklyn College, New York 
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Man In His World 


Barrows, Parker, and Sorensen 


Essential Geography, Grades 4 Through Jr. H. S, 


"The most distinguished contribution to 
education in the field of geography.” 





SILVER BURDETE. 


All the skills—of reading, fitting facts 
together, interpreting maps and pic- 
tures, all the great concepts which the 
science has evolved, are organized 
into an educationally sound and so- 
cially useful program which helps stu- 
dents to understand man in his world. 


Challenging Workbooks and 
Teachers’ Guides for each grade 


45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 
707 Browder Street, Dalias |, Texas 
709 Mission Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 


mpany 





DEMOCRACY IN JONESVILLE. By W. Lloyd Warner 
and associates. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1949. xviii + 313 p. $4.50. 

Recent National Council for the Social Studies 
bulletins, Improving Human Relations and 
America’s Stake in Human Rights, underscore 
the increasing attention social studies teachers 
are giving to intergroup education. The book 
reviewed here furnishes considerable information 
on intergroup relations and is, therefore, particu- 
larly timely for teachers of social studies. 

Democracy in Jonesville consists of a descrip- 
tion and analysis of social status and social classes 
in an anonymous midwestern town. The preface 
and first few chapters explain the process of 
studying social class and report the results of 
applying such study to the Jonesville community 
as a whole. This section treats the history of, 
and social strata and social mobility in, the 
community. Subsequent chapters deal with the 
role of social status in, and influence of social 
class on, various segments of the community and 
aspects of community life. Specifically treated are 
children, industrial relations, organizations, the 
church, a Norwegian-Lutheran group, the high 


school, politics, rural inhabitants of the Jonesville 
area, and World War II. 

Anyone who doubts the pervasive influence of 
social class in “casteless” American society will 
find it impossible to retain his old views un- 
modified after reading this volume. Those who 
are fond of believing that in America “all men 
are equal” and that “there is always room at the 
top” will find their ideas shaken by this careful 
survey of an American community, 

Study of this volume will aid the reader in 
identifying social classes and their significance 
in his own community. Understanding and skill 
necessary for this identification are essential to 
social studies teachers. Teachers of the senior 
problems course particularly will find portions of 
the book useful in their classes. It would be well 
for all teacher trainees to be prepared, by ac 
quaintance with such works as this one, to meet 
elements of class and status in communities to 
which they go to teach. Administrators and super- 
visors, likewise, should find the volume enlight- 
ening. 

There are a few flaws in the work. Needlessly 
technical (sociological) terminology makes some 
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Announcing oy 


and courses of study: 


University. 





A new and unique tool for the teaching of 
United States History and Geography. 


United States Geo-Historic Map Slides 


A kit of single concept historical maps in original art work of brilliant 
design and color, produced in 2” x 2” projectible slides for classroom use: 


Carefully correlated with all leading United States. History text books 


Based upon years of research and produced with the advice of Dr. 
Julian C. Aldrich, Professor, Department of Social Studies, New York 


A brochure with full description will be sent upon request. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, INC. 


pivision OF FILMS, INC. 
~ McGraw-Hill Building 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York City 18 

















portions of the book less understandable to the 
lay reader and high school student. Some will 
be disturbed by the frequent use of quotation 
marks to denote hypothetical remarks of Jones- 
ville’s residents, although these quotations re- 
portedly are based on what those quoted actually 
said. Several charts lack clear labels. A bibliog- 
raphy would interest the challenged reader. An 
otherwise noteworthy treatment of World War 
II concerns effects of the war on the community 
generally rather than on social class and status. 
A few of the conclusions presented in the final 
chapter seem to bear little relation to the data 
in preceding chapters. Especially disappointing is 
the conclusion of the authors that, in order to 
preserve individual welfare, our society should 
maintain the fact of social hierarchy in spite of 
its conflict with the ideal of social equality. 
Lloyd Warner is already known as chief author 
of the Yankee City Series and other writings on 
social class. It is regrettable that his research thus 
far has failed to deal extensively with urban 
communities or with the national scene. Perhaps 
these works are yet forthcoming. 
JonaTHon C,. McLENDON 

University of Alabama 


TEACHER COUNSELING. By Dugald S. Arbuckle. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley 
Press, 1950. vi + 178 p. $3.50. 

In this book workers in the social studies will 
find concrete, practical help in an area of con- 
cern to all educators. Written primarily for 
teachers, Dr. Arbuckle’s volume does much to 
clarify the purpose and method of counseling 
students. The book is divided into three parts. 
The first section differentiates the counselor's and 
the teacher’s role in the personnel program, dis- 
cusses the non-directive point of view and de- 
scribes the traditional teacher and his approach 
to student problems. 

Part Two consists of verbatim reports of actual 
conversations carried on by teachers and students 
in the counseling situation. This material is care- 
fully analyzed so that the reader gains insight 
into the moralizing, giving of advice, correcting 
or sympathizing which make up the content of 
most teacher-pupil conferences. Definite sugges- 
tions are given so that the teacher may assume a 
less dominant role. Excellent reports of non-di- 
rective responses are also included. Few readers 
will escape the feeling that they have used many 
of the responses which are recorded here, and 
which Dr. Arbuckle shows are not counseling. 
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Spirited Biography! 
THE REAL PEOPLE SERIES 


By FRANCES CAVANAH, Director 


As Background for Social Studies 
Upper Grades, Junior High School 


GROUP | GROUP Il 
Columbus Abigail Adams 
De Soto Franklin 
La Salle Jefferson 
John Smith John Paul Jones 
Stuyvesant Father Serra 
Roger Williams Washington 
GROUP Ill GROUP IV 
Ah-Yo-Ka, daughter Jane Addams 

of Sequoya George Washington 
John Jacob Astor Carver 
Boone Edison 
Zebulon Pike James Jerome Hill 
Rufus Putnam 


Narcissa Whitman Lincoln 


Groups V, VI in preparation. 
Sold only in groups of six. 
Per group, as above—$2.48 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 











In the final section the non-directive approach 
in the classroom is discussed, Practical suggestions 
include references to the class in problems of 
democracy, to the homeroom, and to the use of 
tests. While no book can substitute for actual 
training, teachers interested in understanding 
the non-directive approach and in improving 
their own techniques in this area will find this 
book of real value. 

MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN 
Cornell University 


EXPERIMENTS ON Mass COMMUNICATION. By Carl 
I. Hoveland, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, and Fred 
Sheffield. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1949. x + 345 p. $5.00. 
During World War II the Armed Forces of 

the United States made use of a variety of media 

of mass communication. This volume describes 

a number of experimental studies conducted by 

the Experimental Section of the Research Branch 

in the War Department’s Information and Edu- 
cation Division. The purpose of recording these 
studies is to serve as a guide to others who wish 
to carry on investigations to determine whether 


motion pictures and similar media really do suc. 
ceed in attaining their objectives. 

The greater portion of the book deals with the 
effectiveness of the orientation films which com. 
prised the “Why We Fight” series. After a series 
of well controlled studies the investigators came 
to the following conclusions about these films: 
(1) “The films had marked effects on the men’s 
knowledge of factual material concerning the 
events leading up to the war.” (2) “The films 
also had some marked effects on opinions where 
the film specifically covered the factors involved 
in the particular interpretation”; that is, the 
opinions were changed in some degree when the 
film specifically included material which would 
help to shape an opinion. (3) “The films had 
only a very few effects on opinion items of a 
more general nature that had been prepared in- 
dependently of film content.” (4) “The films 
had no effects on the items prepared for the pur- 
pose of measuring effects on the men’s motiva- 
tion to serve as soldiers, which was considered the 
ultimate objective of the orientation program.” 

Also described in this volume is an experiment 
which indicates that for teaching map-reading 
the film strip which was used proved equally 
as effective and, in several instances, more effec- 
tive than the motion picture which was used. 
Other studies point out that men learn better 
if they are strongly motivated, even though the 
motivation is only the threat of a quiz; that 
audience participation, even reciting aloud, raises 
scores on objective tests; and that a film or film- 
strip which gave both sides was more effective in 
changing opinions than one which gave one 
side only. It is also interesting to note that 
follow-up tests given some time after exposure 
to the film indicated that although forgetting 
occurs for factual material, little forgetting seems 
to occur with opinions or interpretations. 

The greatest weakness in this study is one of 
which the authors are thoroughly aware. The 
studies were made for an immediate, practical 
purpose. They do not constitute a systematic 
research program. In respect to this point the 
authors point out that paradoxically enough “the 
most useful practical conclusions obtained arose 
from the few studies designed and executed to 
answer more general scientific and ‘long-range’ 
questions.” Despite the limited nature of this ex- 
perimentation, the results which were obtained do 
add to our knowledge of mass communication 
methods and they make very interesting reading. 

WILLIAM H. HARTLEY 
State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 
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PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER I 


ECONOMICS IN OUR 
DEMOCRACY By 


A new textbook for high school classes 
in Economics, treating the subject as a 


study in human behavior. 


Copious graphs and charts and instruc- 


tion in the technique of reading them. 


Inquiries invited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16 


Albert H. Sayer 


Brooklyn Technical High School 


Charles Cogen 
Bronx High School of Science 


Sidney Nanes 


Alexander Hamilton Vocational High School 
Brooklyn 


With editorial advice of 


Royce Knapp 
University of Nebraska 

















Be sure to examine the revised editions of these widely-popular texts... . 


Your Life ina emocracy 


Revised 


BROWN 


Our Changing Government 


Revised 


STEINBERG AND LAMM 


.... before adopting new textbooks 


Examination copies furnished upon request 


yp WB. Lippincott Company 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





by 


by 


for your social studies classes. 
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TSITTSIIDOISIIDSDIDSODOSATOIODSDID 
NEGRO BOOKS 


Eppse, Merl R.: "A Guide to the Study of the Negro in American 
History." An integrated outline of valuable material on the 
Negro from Africa to the present. Over six hundred care- 
fully selected references properly placed at each end of 
twelve topics. Authoritative guide for High School, College 
and inter-racial group study. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 181 pp. ............ 





wccee es 200 


Eppse, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in American History.” An in- 
tegrated and correlated textbook of the Negro in American 
History from Africa to the present. Designed especially for 
High School and College use. The whole role of the evolu- 
tion of American culture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of prejudice and opinion. 
TF Ree rere 


Eppse, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: "An Elementary American His- 
tory with Contributions of the Negro Race." Same as above, 
but more simplified. For use in elementary schools. 


Buck. (8Vo.) 410 pp. 1949.20... cece cece ee eee $2.50 


NATIONAL PUBLICATION CO. 


P. O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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Publications Received 


Acheson, Dean. Strengthening the Forces of Freedom; 
Selected Speeches. Washington: Department of State, 
1950. Vii + 192 p. 50 cents. 

Allport, Gordon W., and others. Tensions That Cause 
Wars. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1950. 303 p. 
$4.00. 

Alofsin Dorothy. America’s Triumph: Stories of American 
Jewish Heroes. Cincinnati: The Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, 1949. xiii + 312 p. $2.50. 

Atteberry, George C.; Auble, John L.; Hunt, Elgin F.; 
and Masiko, Peter Jr. Introduction to Social Science. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. xxv + 819 p. $5.00. 

Azhl, Paul A., editor. Blindness: Modern Approaches to 
the Unseen Environment. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1950. xvi + 576 p. $7.50. 

Barr, Glenn; Jones, Willis Knapp; Delaney, Eleanor; Cut- 
right, Prudence; and Charters, W. W. Our Friends in 
South America. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. xiii 
+ 431 p. $2.48. 

Barry, Colman J. The Catholic University of America 
1903-1909. Washington: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1950. xi + 298 p. $3.50. 

Bartholomew, John. Advanced Atlas of Modern Geogra- 
phy. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 155 p. 
$6.00. 

Berg, L. S. Natural Regions of the U. S. S. R. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1950. xxxi + 436 p. $10. 

Black, C. E., and Helmreich, E. C. Twentieth Century 
Europe. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. xxiii + g10 
p. $7.50 trade; $5.50 text. 

Bossing, Nelson L., and Martin, Robert R. Youth Faces 


Its Problems. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 1950. 672 p. 
$2.88. 

Braun, Kurt. The Right to Organize :and Its Limits. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 1950. xiii + 331 p. 
$3.00. 

Brickman, William W. Guide to Research in Educational 
History. New York: New York University Press, 1949. 
ix + 220 p. $2.75. 

Carman E. Day. Soviet Imperialism: Russia’s Drive To- 
ward World Domination. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1950. 175 p. $3.25. 

Childs, John L. Education and Morals. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1950. xiv + 299 p. $2.75. 

Cibulka, Alois, All This Could Happen Only to an Engi- 
neer. Highlands, Texas: the author, 1950. 237 p. $4.50. 

Commager, Henry Steele. The American Mind. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. vii + 476 p. $5.00. 

Cook, Lloyd Allen, editor and director of the project. 
College Programs in Intergroup Relations. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1950. xvii + 365 p. 
$3.75. 

Cook, Lloyd Allen, and Cook, Elaine Forsyth. A Sociologi- 
cal Approach to Education, a revision of Community 
Background of Education. New York: McGraw-Hill 
‘Book Co., 1950. xii + 514 p. $4.50. 

Curti, Merle; Shryock, Richard H.; Cochran, Thomas C.; 
and Harrington, Fred Harvey. An American History. 
Vol. I. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. xiv + 
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